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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


‘PT“HE middle course’ is a familiar term in the history of causes 

that fire men’s enthusiasm. It stands traditionally for reason- 
ableness and moderation, rather than for compromise with evil, 
though that fact rarely shields its protagonists against assaults 
from both wings. 

Among the varied creeds of those who are honestly concerned 
with the restoration of American wildlife, our Association has from 
the beginning chosen a middle course that has held the respect and 
loyalty of thoughtful sportsmen as well as of nature-lovers who are 
opposed in principle to the killing of wild creatures as a form of 
recreation. The very range in point of view represented among our 
supporters has been a source of balance and strength, because many 
kindred societies require narrower and practically uniform articles of 
faith as a qualification for membership. 

Not only naturalists and educators but also acknowledged leaders 
among the ranks of sportsmen have helped mould the policies of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies at every stage of its 
growth. With such great names on our roster of former directors 
as William Brewster, William Dutcher, George Bird Grinnell, 
John C. Phillips, Charles Sheldon and John E. Thayer—all skilful 
wielders of a fowling-piece—we should be proof against attempts 
that are not wanting to discredit or misinterpret our motives, past 
and present. It is a truism that we seek from time to time to impose 
new restrictions upon the privilege of killing certain game; such 
endeavors are not the work of ‘sentimentalists,’ as opposed to 
‘practical men,’ but quite the reverse. In our age and country, 
shooting is a sport, not a necessity, and the criterion by which it is 
to be regulated is always the continuance of an ampie game supply 
rather than the choice of shooters. 

That the last opinion states the minimum basis of practical con- 
servation, I am confident true sportsmen and ‘sentimentalists’ alike 
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will agree. 
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Wildlife Protection in South Florida 
By John O'Reilly 


Through the cooperation of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, John O' Reilly, 
of the New York Herald Tribune staff, made a 
tour through south Florida in early April of this 
year studying the effect of the state's elaborate 
drainage system on the wildlife and the natural 
resources of this area. For two weeks, traveling 
by automobile, airplane, boat, a ‘glades buggy, 
and on foot with Audubon wardens, he visited 
rookeries and other places where the spectacular 
water birds and other wildlife of south Florida 
congregate. The dramatic story of his findings 
was told in several daily articles, from which this 
is a condensed reprint. 


Reprinted by permission of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

HOUSANDS of birds have 

swelled the old, established 


rookeries at Lake Okeechobee and 
in the great marshes of the upper 
St. John’s River. Others evidently 
have established new rookeries in 
tnese areas. The Association is now 
iking airplane surveys to locate 
new homes of the drought 

r ‘ugees from the south. 
iundreds of thousands of White 
I ses, American Egrets, Snowy 
F -rets, Glossy Ibises, Great Blue Her- 
0 3, Little Blue Herons, and other wa- 
t« birds have journeyed northward 


seeking water which would provide 
feeding grounds and suitable sites 
for rookeries in which to rear their 
young. This wholesale migration 
of the water birds of south Florida 
has increased and complicated the 
work of the Audubon wardens. 

In making an investigation of the 
typical wildlife habitats of southern 
Florida, this correspondent first 
visited areas not greatly affected 
by drainage and drought. Here the 
bird life was abundant and pre- 
sented a sharp contrast to the deso- 
late and burning regions to the 
south. The trip was made with 
John H. Baker, Executive Director 
of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, and Alexander 
Sprunt, Jr., Director of Southern 
Sanctuaries for the Association. 

The Kissimmee Prairie is a curious 
stretch of country like no other in 
the United States. With its shallow 
ponds and its grassy plains stretch- 
ing away to the horizon, it seemed 
like a bit of the pampas, trans- 
planted from South America. The 
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gtassy plain seemed endless. Dot- 
ting it were clumps of tall cabbage 
palms. Here and there a lone palm 
stood as a sentinel in the flat land. 
At times belts of slash pine were 
visible and along water courses 
there were live oaks, willows, and 
other trees. 

In some respects this prairie is 
similar to a bit of the Old West 
brought to the East. Cowboys in 
wide hats, high-heeled boots, and 
blue jeans ride typical cow ponies. 
There are still great stretches of 
unfenced land and disputes over 
grazing rights result in minor cattle 
wars. On one road, five cowboys 
on horseback commanded the right 
of way for a herd of 200 cattle. A 
group of tourists had stopped their 
automobile to stare at the sight. 
They had come to Florida to see 
bathing beauties and blooming hi- 
biscus, but found themselves con- 
fronted by yelling cowboys and a 
trail herd. 

The prairie stretches out from the 
northern rim of Lake Okeechobee 
with its border of wild marshes. 
There Warden Chandler steered the 
boat into a cove which marked the 
mouth of a canal. The cove, the 
shallows at its edges, and the sur- 
rounding marshes provided an ideal 
feeding place for birds. Seven White 
Pelicans circled in formation high 
in the sky; various species of Ducks 
fed on water plants; a group of 
Caspian Terns, Laughing Gulls and 
Herring Gulls stood on an outcrop- 
ping of coral rock at the edge of the 
canal; some 200 Red-wings set up 
a chorus from a clump of tall grass; 
White Ibises and Glossy Ibises rose 
in flocks from the marshes; Black- 
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necked Stilts waded daintily in the 
shallows, and a Bald Eagle flapped 
in the distance. 

He pointed to an Everglade Kite, 
one of the rarest birds in the United 
States. It was a brown, gray and 
white bird, Hawk-like in appear. 
ance. It flew to the shallow water, 
descended low, and with its claws 
lifted out a large snail. Rising in 
the air, the Kite transferred the 
snail from its feet to its beak while 
on the wing, then flew to a small 
stump where it made a meal of the 
snail. 

These birds used to be common 
in the Everglades. They had few 
enemies and their diet consisted of 
ampullaria, the large, fresh-water 
snail. When the Everglades were 
drained the snails disappeared with 
the water. In consequence the 
Everglade Kite dwindled in num- 
bers. There were fewer and fewer 
snails for it to eat. Only eight 
nesting pairs have been located in 
the vicinity of Lake Okeechobee 
and there are not more than thirty 
of these birds left in the state. 

Another of the birds under Chand- 
ler’s jurisdiction is the Audubon’s 
Caracara, a bird of the Kissimmee 
Prairie region. It was rapidly dis- 
appearing, primarily because of the 
avid collection of its eggs for saic 
and exchange with other egg co'- 
lectors. This practice has becn 
almost stopped through the pr>- 
vision of warden service, and t! 2 
Caracara, though far from numerot 
is nesting successfully and may 
seen quite frequently in its nati 
prairie habitat. 

In the afternoon Chandler stopp: | 
the car in a grove of live oaks knov 
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as Taylor Creek Hammock. This 
spot means much to ornithologists. 
From there came the last official 
record of the Carolina Paroquet, 
now believed to be extinct. Dr. 
Frank M. Chapman saw two flocks 
there aggregating thirteen birds, 
in 1904. There have been vague 
reports since of the birds having 
been seen but these have not been 
authenticated. 

At another point Chandler stopped 
the car suddenly while traversing a 
bumpy road through the sand. At 
one side of the road two small Owls 
stood on a dirt mound beside a hole 
in the ground. They were Florida 
Burrowing Owls, one of the strang- 
est species of the prairie. One bird 
scurried down into the hole. The 
other flew about twenty-five feet 
away and lit on the ground. It 
drew itself up indignantly and at 
frequent intervals it bowed briskly 
from the hips. Evidently this 
curious bobbing was to intimidate 
the intruders or at least confuse 
them. Audubon officials do not 
believe there are more than 500 of 
these Owls left in the Kissimmee 
Prairie region. 

Late in the afternoon the warden 
stopped the car behind a clump of 
palmettos about six feet high. 
Beyond could be seen a shallow 
pond, the shores of which constitute 
the largest roost of the Florida 
(rane known in the state. 

It was almost dusk before the 

st bugle notes of an approaching 

ir of Cranes were heard in the 
tance. They flew from the direc- 
ton of Istokpoga Lake, along the 
s ores of which they had been feed- 
iz. Arriving over the bushes 


which surrounded the pond, they 
set their wings, lowered their long, 
trailing legs and glided to the 
ground. Others began arriving in 
groups ranging up to seven and 
were greeted by bugle notes from 
those on the ground. Ninety-three 
came to the roost, the last one 
arriving when it was almost dark. 

Back at the hotel in Okeechobee 
City there were ten persons waiting 
to see Chandler. They had come 
from distant sections of the country 
and were eager to see the Florida 
birds. They wanted to know where 
to go to see the birds; where to get 
boats, and what roads to take. 
Some were amateur ornithologists. 
Others were city residents who had 
tired of talking about war, politics, 
and goldfish-gulping, and wanted 
something different. 

Floridians are slowly becoming 
accustomed to this new and increas- 
ing type of visitor to their state. 
They are beginning to realize that 
this new kind of tourist will travel 
long distances to see for himself the 
curious and beautiful wildlife of 
this tropical peninsula. 

Chandler is one of the six wardens 
maintained by the Audubon Asso- 
ciation in south Florida. Much of 
the area in which they operate is 
still a comparative wilderness in 
which laws have been little en- 
forced and where visiting tourists 
are inclined to demonstrate an 
attitude of reckless disregard. 

The wardens are charged with 
the responsibility of preventing 
depredations to wildlife and in 
enforcing the Federal and state laws 
designed for its protection. It is 
also a primary part of their job to 
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‘blorida Burrowing Uwi, one Of the strangest species Of te prairie 


build good will in those commu- 
nities in the regions they patrol and 
to interest people in the preservation 
of the wildlife and its recreational 
value. 

The next section visited was the 
marshes of the upper St. John’s 
River amid Lake Washington. At 
the lake the Audubon Association 
maintains a sanctuary in which is 
located one of the largest rookeries 
of Herons, Ibises, and other water 
birds. The rookery and the adjacent 
areas are patrolled by Warden 
Arthur O. Eifler. 

Eifler anchored the boat and the 
group waited for one of the greatest 
sights in Florida bird life. From 
the rookery could be heard the 
gurgling call that the Snowy Egret 
makes during the nesting season. 
The water of the lake was still and 
the sun was setting in a clear sky. 
In time the birds began to appear, 
most of them crossing the lake from 
the feeding grounds to the west. 

During the next hour approxi- 
mately 45,000 birds entered the 
rookery. The White Ibis, a large 
bird with a pink bill, and white 
except for black wing tips, pre- 
dominated. There were about 35,000 
of them. They crossed the lake in 
long files, the birds evenly spaced 
in line and following the movements 
f the bird ahead. These long files 
ipped and rose, so that looking at 
nem from a side angle it seemed 
at the birds were following a 
‘finite path through the air. 

The National Association of Au- 

bon Societies and the United 
~ ates Biological Survey are codper- 
¢ ing to save from extermination 
coe of the most beautiful of all 
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Florida birds, the Great White 
Heron, the largest of all American 
Herons. Its wingspread is seven 
feet, and it has one of the smallest 
ranges of any bird in the United 
States. Its home is the Florida 
Keys, that string of low islands 
stretching from the southern tip 
of Florida to beyond Key West. 
Through its warden service the 
Audubon Association has been pro- 
tecting these Herons for four years. 

There were only about 160 of 
these great birds left alive four 
years ago. Up to that time it was 
the custom of fishermen from Key 
West to club the young of this 
Heron to death in the nest and use 
them as a meat supply. Some were 
salted down in barrels for sale in 
the market. After four years of pro- 
tection by wardens, a census taken 
this spring showed that the Great 
White Heron population has now 
risen to more than 600 birds. 

In October, 1938, President Roose- 
velt issued an Executive Order 
creating the Federal Great White 
Heron Refuge, including the keys 
from Bahia Honda to the Marquesas 
Keys to the west of Key West. It 
was put under the jurisdiction of 
the Biological Survey. 

The Roseate Spoonbill, a bizarre 
creature with pink plumage and a 
bill shaped like a soup ladle, is in 
an even more serious predicament 
in Florida. Repeated counts by 
Audubon wardens fail to show that 
there are more than 100 of them left 
in the state. Although they used 
to nest on many of the keys and in 
the mangrove islands bordering the 
mainland, they now build their 
nests only on one small key. 
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Audubon Wardens Claude Lowe 
and Edward Moore keep careful 
watch over this lone colony during 
the nesting season. The young are 
watched as carefully as a poultry 
raiser keeps track of his chicks. 
This spring the colony consisted of 
seventeen nests, in which forty-five 
young Spoonbills were hatched and 
reached the flight stage. 

This correspondent saw Roseate 
Spoonbills both from an airplane 
and a boat. The plane, piloted by 
Commander C. C. von Paulsen, of 
the United States Coast Guard, flew 
low over the keys all the way out 
to the Marquesas. 

The keys were spread out beneath 
the plane like a relief map. The 
water about them took on more 
shades of green and blue than seemed 
possible. In the shallows it was so 
clear that it was hard to tell where 
the water ended and the sandy 
beaches began. 

For long stretches the water was 
shallow and every detail of the bot- 
tom could be seen. Huge sharks 
swam singly or in groups ranging up 
to seven. Occasionally a huge turtle 
floated on the surface, appearing 
suspended above the sandy floor of 
the sea. From time to time a lone 
Cormorant floated on the surface. 
Sometimes these birds took fright 
at the plane 2nd dived. When they 
did, they could be seen swimming 
beneath the surface as clearly as 
when they had been on top. Giant 
rays were numerous. They moved 
slowly along the bottom, sometimes 
stirring up clouds of silt. 

From behind some mangroves in 
a small cove on the southwest coast 
a flock of thirty Roseate Spoonbills 
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rose flapping and began circling 
They were a rich pink with a ba: 
of much deeper pink, almost red, o: 
each wing. As they circled, th: 
pink of their bodies and wings stood 
out sharply against the pale green 
water, the deep blue sky and white, 
fleecy clouds. 

They rose higher and higher. 
Then a second flock, making about 
fifty birds in all, rose from the man- 
groves and also began rising in 
circles. The warden poled the boat 
away slowly and as he did the 
Spoonbills began spiraling down. 
When they were low over the trees 
they set their wings and glided 
back to their feeding grounds. The 
fifty represented almost half of the 
Roseate Spoonbills that are left 
alive in Florida today. 

This correspondent's visit to the 
Everglades was at the time of the 
recent fires which swept more than 
1,000,000 acres. The area was flown 
over with the United States Coast 
Guard and penetrated with wardens 
of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, men who know 
the Everglades as well as any 
Seminole Indian. These wardens 
were Ray Barnes, one of the best 
woodsmen in America, and Earl 
Moore, who, with Barnes, patro!s 
the Everglades, the Big Cypr« 
Swamp, and the southwest coas*. 

West of the Florida Everglac:s 
and north of the Tamiami Trail |'«s 
the Big Cypress Swamp. The eas:- 
ern part of it is a belt of scri> 
cypress eighteen to twenty mil 
wide and sixty-five miles lon 
Toward the west this merges in’ > 
big swamps where virgin forests | { 
giant cypress, blackjack oak, map! 


ww 
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and various kinds of palms still 
stand. 

The largest of these swamps with- 
in the Big Cypress area is the 
Fakahatchee Swamp, as wild and 
natural a stretch of country as any 
left in the United States. This 
swamp is three to five miles wide 
and twenty-two miles long. From 
the main body of the swamp fingers 
of smaller cypress trees run out in 
all directions. Between these fingers, 
or sloughs, are islands studded with 
tall slash pines and cabbage palms 
or little prairies where the grass 
grows waist high. 

The water level in the swamp is 
very low. Many of the sloughs are 
dry, but the presence of water in 
some of them has made the region a 
congregating place for birds and 
animals that have been driven out 
of the Everglades this spring by 
drought and fires. 

As the swamp becomes dry, the 
alligators seek low places and dig 
caves below the water level. At 
the mouths of these caves are pools 
of water and the cave itself leads 
back under the ground. 

The drying of the swamp has 
made it easier for alligator hunters. 
They have several methods of get- 
ting them out of their caves. One 
is to ‘grunt ‘em up.’ The hunter 

ts near the cave and grunts ap- 
pealingly. The alligator, evidently 
thinking it’s a friend, pokes his 

ad out to grunt back. When he 
es, the hunter shoots him. Then 
cuts the skin from the belly and 
ows the rest of the carcass away. 
ecently Floridians began to real- 
i:- that the alligators were fast 
b: ng exterminated. They started 
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agitation for laws to protect them. 
When the hide companies, which 
buy the skins from the alligators’ 
bellies for leather, heard of the 
movement for legislation they raised 
the price of hides and more are being 
killed now than there were before. 
So far the legislation has not been 
passed. 

Studies have shown that alligators 
are of considerable importance in 
Florida. They eat fresh-water gars. 
Since the alligators have been almost 
wiped out, the gars have increased 
tremendously. The gars, in turn, 
feed upon black bass. With the 
gars in abundance the black bass 
are diminishing. Florida invites 
tourists to come to the state and 
fish for bass. 

In other words the Floridians 
have found that they have fewer 
black bass because they have more 
gars because they have fewer alli- 
gators because the swamps are dry- 
ing up because the drainage canals 
were dug. It is like the house that 
Jack built. 

From the Fakahatchee Swamp 
the expedition, guided by Audubon 
Warden Ray Barnes, journeyed 
northwest to the Corkscrew Rook- 
ery, containing great numbers of 
nesting Wood Ibises. For almost a 
mile along the shore of a slough 
deep in the swamp the cypress trees 
were dotted with the nests. As 
many as sixteen nests were counted 
in a single tree. The young birds 
stood on the nests with comical 
solemnity waiting for their parents 
to bring them food. Some had 
fallen from the trees and were walk- 
ing awkwardly about the thick 
water lettuce which covered the 
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water. In and about the ponds and 
sloughs were Snake-birds, American 
Egrets, Little Blue Herons, and 
numerous other birds. 

Ray Barnes estimated that in the 
Collier County area there were still 
about 100 panthers left. He also 
estimated that there are about 300 
bears, 500 wild Turkeys, and from 
1800 to 2000 deer. He said he had 
watched the swamps get drier each 
year and he feared that in a few 
more years many of these wild 
animals would have disappeared. 

The Florida Everglades present a 
graphic picture of what can happen 
to a large expanse of wilderness in a 
short space of time when man, with 
the aid of a few machines, changes 
the natural flow of water that feeds 
such an area. There it is easy to 
trace the chain of events that fol- 
lows the removal of a single block 
in the foundation on which the 
wild beauty and natural abundance 
of such a region is built. Cause and 
effect in the Everglades today are 
not problems demanding lengthy 
research. 

They are written in the brown 
and dying vegetation; in the vast 
fires that have been eating plants 
and soil alike; in the wholesale 
migration of birds and animals from 
a habitat which has been their home 
since before history; in the flocks of 
Buzzards wheeling low over black- 
ened land, and in other changes 
which those who know the Ever- 
glades have no trouble in pointing 
out. 

For thousands upon thousands of 
years the Everglades sprawled un- 
molested beneath the hot Florida 
sun, a vast, flat plain covered with 
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sawgrass, studded with clumps o: 
cabbage palms and extending from 


Lake Okeechobee all the way to the 


mangrove swamps of Cape Sable ai 
the tip of the Florida peninsula. 

Water overflowing from Lake 
Okeechobee spread out over the 
region, keeping it well supplied 
during the dryer seasons. It was a 
place of superabundant wildlife, 
particularly a home for thousands 
upon thousands of large, spectacular 
water birds. It was that way when 
Ponce de Leon approached its shores 
in search of the Fountain of Youth. 
It was that way until just a few 
years ago 

Last spring, dense towering 
clouds of smoke rolled out of the 
interior to envelop Miami and other 
east-coast Cities in a pall which at 
times reduced visibility to not more 
than a city block. Visitors tried to 
see the sights through smarting 
eyes. Pleasure activities were cur- 
tailed. Airplane flights were de- 
layed until the wind blew the smoke 
in another direction. Some days 
the authorities found it necessary to 
prevent their cherished tourists 
from crossing the famous Tamiami 
Trail lest, blinded by smoke, they 
would drive their automobiles inro 
the canal which parallels tht 
highway. 

It became known that the fir’s 
had jumped the Tamiami Trail a 4 
were creeping southward into t ¢ 
area of the proposed Evergla 
National Park, a project on wh 
Floridians have been working a: | 
spending money for ten years; 1 
area which is planned to beco: 
one of the greatest tourist attr: 
tions of the state. Citizens of t 


thickly populated east coast became 
frantic. Their newspapers published 
editorials and cartoons depicting 
the seriousness of the calamity. 
Viewed from the Coast Guard 
plane, the burning area presented a 
weird and dismal picture. At times 
the blackened and smoking lands 
tended as far as the eye could see. 
reat towers of smoke rose at in- 
tervals around the horizon, each 
lumn representing a wedge of 
me creeping out into the brown 
getation. At the base of each 


umn a semicircle of bright flames 
iced on into the Everglades. 
ere was no sign of life except the 
f ms of Buzzards wheeling and 
ci-cling low over the blackened 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 
“The young birds stood on the nests with comical solemnity” 


earth to feed on the carcasses of 
small animals and birds caught by 
the flames. 

Flying with Commander C. C. 
von Paulsen, this correspondent saw 
the area of the proposed Everglades 
National Park from the air. The 
Shark River, which flows into 
Ponce de Leon Bay and which is 
one of the largest extending up into 
the Everglades, was anything but a 
picture of natural abundance. 

Normally at this time of year the 
Shark River region would be the 
site of rookeries in which hundreds 
of thousands of birds would be 
rearing their young; Snowy Egrets, 
American Egrets, great colonies of 
White Ibises, Little Blue Herons, 
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Louisiana Herons, and other large 
species. This year there is no work 
for the Audubon Association war- 
dens in the Shark River area. There 
are no birds nesting there. 

North of the river the flat Ever- 
glades were marked by curious 
round spots. These represented the 
dry beds of former ponds. The plane 
flew low enough so that the patch- 
work of cracked mud could be seen. 
In some ponds there were still mud 
and rotting lily-pads. In the mud 
were the winding tracks of animals 
that had wandered there in search 
of food and water. 

Soon the smoke of the Everglades 
fires loomed up ahead. Long fingers 
of flame were creeping steadily on 
through the dry vegetation. The 
plane moved through the smoke and 
passed over a desolate area in which 
the fires reached as far as the eye 
could see in any direction. For 
hours the plane flew over a flat land 
which was either burning or was 
black from the passage of fire, and 
the Commander pointed out little 
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2 =" Photo by Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 
Normal water conditions as seen along the Turner River 
from the Tamiami Trail in spring of 1937 


plumes of smoke that rose from 
small craters and showed that these 
represented pockets of organic soil 
that had been burning ever since 
the fires feeding on the vegetation 
had passed. Some of them had been 
burning for weeks. Many of them 
are still burning. 

These are some of the reasons why 
various Officials of east-coast cities 
and interested citizens have started 
a campaign to get the overflow of 
Lake Okeechobee directed back 
onto the Everglades. Experts agree 
that only a small part of the land 
drained can ever be used for agri- 
culture. It also is agreed that with 
the return of water, feeding groun:s 
will be re-established in re 
southern areas and that the th 
sands upon thousands of Wh 
Ibises and other water birds w! 
return to their rookeries. 

Florida’s system of draina 
canals was dug to carry the wat 
that would normally overflow fr« 
Lake Okeechobee to the southe: 
and dump it in the ocean. The p! 


WILDLIFE PROTECTION 


IN SOUTH FLORIDA 


of those who built the canals was 
to reclaim part of the Everglades 
for agriculture. Only a very small 
part of those hopes was achieved, 
but the canals continued to rob the 
Everglades of their natural water 
supply. The Seminoles used to be 
able to go from Lake Okeechobee 
all the way to Cape Sable, at the 
southern tip of the mainland, in 
their canoes. Now they can make 
the trip in a truck. 

While the canals were being dug, 
citizens of south Florida, realizing 
the scenic and recreational value of 
this wild region, planned the Ever- 
glades National Park. They en- 

isioned the area developed along 
ines which would make wildlife 
vay the state dividends. They 
resaw tourists traveling roads 
-ading to strategic points on the 
vers that wind through the south- 

n end of the Everglades. From 

ese points the tourists of the 

ture took boats which moved up 

id down the rivers while the 


fassengers watched thousands of 


r A Photo by Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 
The same scene as on opposite page showing effect of drainage 
and drought conditions, spring 1939 


birds in rookeries, saw great cypress 
trees festooned with Spanish moss 
and wild orchids, saw huge alliga- 
tors sunning themselves on mud 
banks or swimming in the slow 
current. It was to be the only 
tropical national park within the 
boundaries of the United States; a 
place where visitors could see man- 
grove islands and get a possible 
glimpse of a manatee. 

There is probably no place in 
America where the effects of drain- 
age and drought on wildlife and 
its environment may be traced so 
clearly. All through the southern 
parts of the state there was evidence 
of it and they all dove-tailed into a 
grim lesson on what happens when 
one link in an ecological chain is 
removed. 

It has been the Audubon Asso- 
Ciation’s aim to protect especially 
the various species of bizarre and 
spectacular water birds which are 
as much a part of south Florida as 
palm trees and wide prairies. Now 
their work is complicated by a 
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situation that threatens almost 
every form of wildlife in south 
Florida. It is a situation which 
experts agree can be remedied and 
at the same time benefit grazing, 
agriculture and the state. 

The natural drainage was from 
north to south. Water drained from 
the north into Lake Okeechobee, 
a huge inland sea and natural 
reservoir. As Lake Okeechobee 
filled, the water overflowed to 
spread out fanwise to the south. 
It spread into the vast Everglades 
directly south and southeast of the 
lake and over to the Big Cypress 
Swamp to the southwest. 

This natural water supply also 
made possible the great cypress 
swamps—places of wild beauty, 
where thousands of solemn Wood 
Ibises congregate in great rookeries; 
where orchids, Spanish moss and 
curious air plants festoon the virgin 
cypress forest; where wildcats and 
raccoons hunt at night; where deer, 
bear and wild Turkeys are to be 
found in close proximity to alliga- 
tors and white-plumed Egrets. 

Drainage of the Everglades was 
proposed by N. P. Broward during 
his administration as Governor of 
the state from 1904 to 1908. Work 
on a vast drainage project, one of 
the largest in the United States, 
was started in 1906. With the ex- 
pectation of reclaiming land for agri- 
culture, the work continued until 
4,477,810 acres had been drained. 

Authorities are beginning to re- 
alize that the principal cause of this 
waste of a great economic resource 
is the drainage of the Everglades. 
Woodsmen, game wardens, Audu- 
bon wardens and cattlemen who 
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are digging wells to water their 
stock knew it long ago. 

In 1936 the National Resources 
Committee, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, issued a 
warning in its annual report. “‘The 
soil has so much organic matter 
that when dry and exposed,’’ the 
report said, “‘it blows away or 
burns easily. Any drainage system 
should be so arranged that water 
can be applied whenever these soils 
become dangerously dry."’ 

After further investigations the 
National Resources Committee, in 
its 1938 report, pointed out that 
drainage in the Everglades Drainage 
District had cost $25,488,700, or 
about $5.69 an acre. After men- 
tioning the cost the committee 
members said that, in their opinion, 
only 377,000 acres of the 4,477,810 
ever would be agriculturally pro- 
ductive. They suggested that the 
wildlife and recreation values were, 
so far as they knew, the best use to 
which the major part of the area 
could be put. 

The late Charles D. Leffler, then 
president of the Miami Chamber o! 
Commerce, told this correspondent 
that gradually state and civi 
leaders are beginning to realize tha: 
the unscientific drainage progran 
was a mistake. He knew, he saic 
that unless something is done va 
fires in the Everglades and smoke : 
Miami will be annual recurrence 
He advocated a controlled drainas 
program, whereby water would b 
diverted into those parts of th 
Everglades and the Big Cypres 
Swamp suitable for wildlife, an 
drainage only of those section 
needed for agriculture. 


Canadian Conservation Problems 


By J. R. Dymond* 
PART I 


HE conservation situation in 

Canada is essentially similar 
to that in the United States. It is 
probably true that the destruction 
of natural resources and natural 
conditions has not proceeded as far 
in Canada but it is also true, I 
think, that conservation sentiment 
is not awakened to the same extent 
as it is in the United States. Cer- 
tainly, conservation is not as well 
organized with us. 

We are just emerging from the 
pioneer stage in our attitude toward 
natural resources and wildlife. It 
isn't so long ago that we heard 
such expressions as ‘“‘our inex- 
haustible natural resources.’’ It is 
encouraging that that way of speak- 
ing is at an end; on the other hand, 
it is discouraging that in many 
respects we still act as if our natural 
wealth were inexhaustible. 

Since the destruction of natural 
onditions has not proceeded as far in 
Canada as in the United States, we 
1ave the opportunity of profiting by 

our mistakes. However, I am afraid 

1at in Canada we have not yet 
ined the conservation corner and 
at the trend is still downward. 

0 large a proportion of our in- 

me from natural resources still 


represents capital. There are many 
who are beginning to fear that, like 
the prodigal son, we must spend all 
before we shall come to our senses. 
In fact, Canada and her nine prov- 
inces have been compared to a 
family of nine prodigal sons, who 
on receiving their inheritance in 
the form of natural resources, pro- 
ceeded to exploit them lavishly, 
and now that some of them are 
nearing the end, they are beginning 
to look to the old man for handouts 
(subsidies) to support them in the 
manner of life to which they have 
accustomed themselves. This has 
led to the suggestion that while 
there are still some capital assets 
left in our natural resources, the 
Dominion government should take 
back the forests and wildlife. This 
is a matter to which I shall refer 
later. 

I do not wish to be understood 
as suggesting that conservation is 
not a live subject in Canada. Many 
earnest and public-spirited persons 
are actively promoting conservation 
measures, but I do not believe that 
the seriousness of the situation is 
generally realized or that the prob- 
lem has yet been tackled in a manner 
that will lead to real conservation. 


*Presented before the thirty-fourth Annual Convention of the National Association of Audubon Societies 
1 at New York City, October 25, 1938. 
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Movements and trends, both good 
and bad, originating in the United 
States usually carry over into Can- 


ada. The conservation movement 
initiated by President Theodore 
Roosevelt assumed considerable pro- 
portions with us. 

In 1909 Canada appointed a Com- 
mission of Conservation, which 
carried out quite a number of in- 
vestigations and published many 
valuable reports. Here is an extract 
from one of them published in 1914. 
“The attention of the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments should 
be again drawn to the vital necessity 
of withholding from settlement all 
lands which cannot be properly 
classed as agricultural and of setting 
such lands apart for the permanent 
production of timber supplies.”’ 

Little if anything was done in 
this direction until the ruin of 
hundreds of thousands of persons 
who had been allowed to settle on 
such lands made action imperative. 
This is the sort of experience that 
leads to the fear that, in other direc- 
tions, real conservation will not 
come until we have suffered other 
disasters. The Commission of Con- 
servation was abolished in 1921. 

There is no problem in conserva- 
tion more important than the proper 
utilization of the moisture that 
falls on the land. Drought has been 
: serious problem in western Canada 

c several years. Thousands of 
rmers have been ruined and have 

1 to be given relief by the gov- 
eroment. The effect of decreased 
ro ofall has been intensified by 
u: wise methods of land manage- 
m-nt. Lack of moisture in western 


mr f 


C.nada has had a serious effect on 
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the Ducks that nest in that part of 
the country. The prairie-nesting 
Ducks include the Gadwall, Ruddy 
Duck, Blue-winged Teal, Canvas- 
back and Redhead. While the 
dectease in the Duck population is 
of concern to a large number of 
persons, [ do not wish to suggest 
that the calamity that has befallen 
them is in the same class as that 
which has overtaken the human 
inhabitants. The point which needs 
emphasizing is that the mainte- 
nance or restoration of conditions 
favorable to agriculture also favors 
wildlife. The pioneer, of course, 
had to destroy wildlife and to take 
much of its habitat for farms and 
towns, but he did not see-—and we 
as a people do not yet see—that 
there is a limit beyond which we 
cannot go in clearing the land 
(destruction of nature) without 
bringing ruin to ourselves. Even 
if we were not concerned with 
wildlife as such, it is necessary for 
our own best interests to leave a 
considerable percentage of the 
country under conditions essentially 
natural. 

In Ontario, a number of sandy 
wastes were planted with trees by 
the provincial government a num- 
ber of years ago, as a demonstration 
of the value of reforesting waste 
land. More recently, a number of 
counties have acquired similar tracts 
and are planting county forests. A 
considerable number of farmers 
scattered throughout the agricul- 
tural area of Ontario have permitted 
their woodlots to be used as demon- 
stration areas. These are fenced so 
as to exclude livestock and to per- 
mit a natural reproduction of the 
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undergrowth. Such woodlots not 
only produce wood and timber, 
control runoff and conserve mois- 
ture, but provide habitat for many 
forms of wildlife. 

Last year a survey was made of a 
typical township in the agricultural 
section of Ontario. This survey 
was Carried out over a period of one 
year by a qualified forester, Mr. 
Kenneth Mayall, and the following 
facts are taken from his report. 
Practically 90 per cent of the land 
has been cleared, leaving only 4.9 
per cent of ungrazed woodlots and 
5.4 per cent of grazed woodlots. 
Of the 88,000 acres in the town- 
ship, 3000 have been abandoned 
as unsuitable for agriculture, and 
of 200 miles of streams flowing 
throughout the year, once present 
in the township, only 25 miles of 
permanently flowing streams now 
remain. Sixteen per cent of the 
wells in the township have gone 
dry and 21 per cent no longer supply 
enough water for the farmers’ needs. 
The influence of habitat on bird life 
is indicated by the following num- 
bers of nesting pairs found on 100 


acres of the types of habitat 
indicated. 

Poplar-alder . . 189 
Mixed lowland bush 188.3 


Ungrazed second-growth hardwoods . 118.4 


Grazed second-growth hardwoods 64.8 
Ungrazed mixed bush 95.3 
Grazed mixed bush 87 

Pasture 59.9 


In overgrazed woodlots, some spe- 
cies such as the Oven-bird are re- 
duced by as much as seventy-five 
per cent. Ruffed Grouse are also 
seriously reduced by the grazing of 
woodlots. It has been estimated 
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that seventy per cent of the specic 
of birds would be aided by fencin 
woodlots, reforestation, and crea 
tion of ponds. 

Black Duck and Blue-winged Teal 
nest on a number of the ponds and 
small lakes but their numbers have 
been reduced by the disappearance 
of numerous ponds which formerly 
occurred in the area. 

That the situation in King town- 
ship is typical of much of the older, 
settled part of Ontario, is indicated 
by the fact that 135 townships in 
southern Ontario have less than 
five per cent of woodland. It is 
important that the public be made 
to realize the influence of forest 
cover on floods, drought, lowering 
of the water table, drying up of 
springs and wells, soil erosion and 
wildlife. In western Canada, under 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Act, measures for improving con- 
ditions include moving settlers from 
submarginal lands and assisting the 
abandoned areas to return to graz- 
ing lands, the construction of stor- 
age dams and tree planting. 

Forest and wildlife reserves in 
Canada are of four kinds—National 
Parks, Provincial Parks, Game Re- 
serves and Forest Reserves. 

National Parks. These are twen 
in number, with a total area of 
12,000 square miles. From t! 
point of view of wildlife, Banff a: 
Jasper, where threatened spec 
have found sanctuary, are amo: 
the most important. From t! 
time Banff Park was created, t! 
comparatively small numbers < 
Rocky Mountain sheep have 1 
creased until 4000 now live with 
the park boundaries. Moose ar 


< 
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“Birds would be aided by fencing 


white-tailed and mule deer, moun- 
tain caribou, Rocky Mountain goat, 
black and grizzly bears, cougar and 
many smaller species are found in 
considerable numbers within these 
parks. Buffalo Park at Wainwright, 
consisting of nearly 200 square 
miles, contains more than 5000 
buffalo. Although not under the 
National Parks administration, 
Wood Buffalo Park may be men- 
tioned here. This is 17,300 square 
miles in extent and includes the 
habitat of a herd of wood buffalo. 
Elk Island Park also contains 2000 
uffalo as well as moose, elk, and 
vhite-tailed deer. Nemiskam Park 
1 southern Alberta is an antelope 
serve. Riding Mountain Park 
1 Manitoba contains the largest 
erd of wild elk in Canada. Al- 
hough the National Parks are by 


Photo by Ontario Dept. of Lands and Forests 
woodlots” 


far our most valuable wildlife re- 
serves, they cannot be described as 
wildlife sanctuaries because pred- 
ators are occasionally destroyed in 
the interests of game. 

Provincial Parks. In Ontario, the 
area with which I am most familiar, 
we have two large Provincial Parks 
in the north: Quetico, with an area 
of 1722 square miles; Algonquin 
with 2721 square miles; and four 
small parks in the south. Rondeau, 
situated on Lake Erie, contains 
many summer cottages. Deer were 
reintroduced many years ago, after 
having been extirpated from the 
area, and, in the absence of their 
natural enemies, they increased un- 
til they had injured the forest. At 
the same time, they became stunted. 
They are now kept in an enclosure 
and many are destroyed from time 
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to time to keep their numbers 
within bounds. 

Numerous areas in Algonquin 
Park are under lease, and extensive 
lumbering operations are carried 
on in the park every year. Except 
for wolves, which are regularly 
destroyed, animal life now receives 
excellent protection. Deer are abun- 
dant and numbers may be seen by 
tourists driving along the highway 
that passes through the southern 
borders of the park. Beaver, bears, 
and foxes are also abundant. Moose, 
lynx, fisher, and marten also occur 
but are less often seen. 

Quetico adjoins the Superior Na- 
tional Forest in Minnesota and 
from time to time proposals have 
been made that the two areas be 
constituted an international park. 
This is a measure that should receive 
the support of conservationists and 
nature-lovers in both countries. 

Game Reserves. Most provinces 
have a system of game reserves. 
The value of these as wildlife re- 
serves varies widely. Some are 
as valuable as provincial parks; 
others are essentially game farms 
where anything that is thought to 
interfere with the propagation of 
game may be destroyed. Fortu- 
nately, the larger game reserves in 
the north most nearly approach 
sanctuary standards. The feature 
that interferes most with these 
areas as wildlife reserves is that, in 
Ontario at least, the timber is 
subject to lease and on many of them 
lumbering is regularly carried on. 

Provincial Forests and Forest Re- 
serves. These are crown lands that 
are being managed for the produc- 
tion of forest products on a sustained 
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yield basis. They receive special 
protection, and recreation and wild- 
life are subsidiary considerations 
The only advantage which wildlife 
enjoys on these areas is better enforce- 
ment of the game laws, due to better 
supervision from the ranger staff. 


Following are the provincial 
forests in Ontario: ; 
Square mile 

Eastern Provincial Forest. . . . . 325 

Temagami Provincial Forest . . 6830 

Mississagi Provincial Forest . . 5262 

Georgian Bay Provincial Forest. . 677 


Sibley Provincial Forest... . . 80 


Nipigon Provincial Forest . . 7100 
Wanapitei Provincial Forest. . . . 70 
Kawartha Provincial Forest . 162 


In addition to the four categories 
of reserves described above, large 
areas have been set aside in the 
Northwest Territories with the ob- 
ject of conserving wildlife. Thelon 
Game Sanctuary, an area of 15,000 
square miles where no trapping or 
hunting of any kind is permitted, 
was created in 1927 to protect a few 
small herds of musk oxen found in 
this area. Caribou also frequent 
this district. 

In five native game preserves the 
game is reserved for the use and 
benefit of the resident natives. 

Efforts are being made to build 
up the musk-ox herds on the Arctic 
Island Preserve for the benefit o! 
the Eskimo. These animals wer: 
brought to the verge of extinctio: 
at the instigation of white traders 
who encouraged the natives to kil 
them for their hides. Royal Cana 
dian Police are stationed at a num 
ber of points on the Arctic islands 
to see that the regulations are en- 
forced. Strict laws for the protec 
tion of walruses in these northerr 
waters have also been promulgated 


ITH business in New York 
and home in California, I have 
to do almost as much commuting per 
square year as the salaried slave of 
Manhattan who maintains his golf 
clubs, fig tree, wife and lawnmower 


east of Norwalk. I have come to 
know the stewards on both ‘Super- 
Chiefs’ till I remember their chil- 
dren’s ages and sexes; I know the 
old squaw (I am speaking of Indians, 
not Ducks—not yet) who sits in the 
sun at Albuquerque and probably 
sold wampum to my grand-daddy 
when he went out to California in 
1902. The Parmalee transfer man in 
Chicago no longer speaks to me, 
because he has learned that I never 
give him any business. I have come 
to know the run from Pasadena to 
New York almost as well as the 
engineers; better, for I still realiy 
see it. Going east, what I notice is 
trees. The further east you go, the 
more various and subtly beautiful 
they become. California trees are 
nostly evergreen, and thereby with- 
uut drama. Kansas cottonwoods, 


Missouri burr oaks, Illinois elms, 
ndiana maples, Ohio white oaks, 
ad Hudson River forests, of ash and 
nden and beech and walnut, maple 
nd oak, witch hazel and birch— 
hey are torch processions of color 
1 fall; they are delicately budded in 
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DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 


spring, bare with a hard male 
strength in winter, sweet with a 
flickering shade in summer. 
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But coming west—and everyone 
comes west if he can, no matter 
what he says—it is the birds I 
watch. And just as the people who 
take you on bird walks around 
Central Park know that there is 
going to be a flock of Grackles, at 
the right season, in a certain grove 
of trees, that there will be a Nut- 
hatch in place on a certain trunk, 
and a Starling mob under the cor- 
nices of a given building, at a given 
hour, so I can now show off on one 
of my coast-to-coast bird rambles. 
Eastern Crows will rise as the train- 
smoke rolls along the fields, just 
beyond Miller, Indiana. There will 
be Herring Gulls on the Mississippi 
at Fort Madison, and, in season, 
immense flocks of Mourning Doves 
along all the telegraph wires and 
cattle fences of western Kansas 
and eastern Colorado. 

As the train pulls out of Trinidad, 
look out of the left-hand side of the 
cars and you will see your first Mag- 
pie. He will shoot out of a river- 
bank osier and fly upstream in the 
same direction as the train, showing 
his unmistakable tail, as long as the 
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rest of the bird, handsome white 
wing-patches winking and shutting 
as he flaps. Ten telegraph poles be- 
yond, a second Magpie races the 
train. And so on all the way to 
Wagon Mound, New Mexico(blessed 
be its name!). If no Ravens soar at 
Lamy, then I shall eat Crow. Mal- 
lards and Buffle-heads in migration 
on the sloughs and sluggish streams, 
thereafter. Marsh Hawks quarter- 
ing right beside the train, on the 
Arizona border. A Red-tail waiting- 
on in the same grand style as a 
Falcon, outside Flagstaff. Around 
the station at Barstow, California, 
Brewer's Blackbirds (like eastern 
Grackles but much more refined). 
Gambel’s Sparrows and Road-run- 
ners in the Cajon pass, and, just 
north of San Bernardino, the windy, 
whistled rapture of Western Mead- 
owlarks, heard as you pass the open 
door between cars, on the way to 
breakfast. And a Mockingbird in 
Pasadena palms, audible as soon as 
the clatter of the train has died, 
making the same style of grand 
opera love you heard when you left. 

At home (in a garden restfully 
without palms) the Wren-Tit bub- 
bles forth his song in the sunny fog; 
from the pines, the Cafion Wren 
lets down the Sierran cascade of his 
wild rapture. Bush-Tits, tactfully 
silent, ridiculously small, hang up- 
side down to tug red berries in the 
hardest possible way. 

If any ladies want me to take 
them on a bird walk to California, 
I'm for hire, starting at the doors of 
the Metropolitan Museum—which 
is now located across the street from 
the dignified old mansion of the 
National Association of Audubon 
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Societies—every clear day with a 
rainbow in it. That's thumbing 
your way! 


7 7 7 


Of all the bird sights I saw on my 
last trip west, none moved me so 
much as the Ducks on the desert. 
Well, semi-desert, anyway, but 
awash now with the spring rains 
and the thaws and the sandy rivers 
braided with brief silver strands, the 
range lands cupping grassy lakes 
that will not be there when the 
north-going Anatida no ionger need 
them. There were Coots, too, and 
Sandpipers, Plovers, and a few 
Geese. (Don't ask me which kind; 
I couldn't tell you without shooting 
them, and I don’t shoot.) Of all 
birds, the Ducks seem to me the 
wildest and most alertly intelligent. 

But I never see the wild Ducks, 
scattering spray as they get up off 
the water, without thinking of their 
love of freedom which we, like 
paternal despots, have corrupted out 
of them. I never see a Goose wedge 
without thinking of the flying 
arc of their longitudinal migra- 
tion, breasting storms, magnetically) 
drawn north. I never see a Mallard 
in spring without being glad that it 
is not autumn. And no guns pop— 
as Keats puts it so beautifully. Safe 
and free, wild and beautiful, thes« 
birds (descended to us out of ai 
ancient and watery world, befor 
the evolution and the era of th« 
singing birds) go gamely back anc 
forth from the Tropic to the Circle, 
trans-continentally commuting 
twice a year, hunting waterways, 
hunting rice-beds and eel grass and 
asking for sanctuary. 


If there were in this country a 
group of wealthy, clever and in- 
fluential men who were opposing 
the creation of any more sanctuaries 
for Ducks within the borders of the 
United States, what would we be 
compelled to think of them? If they 
professed to desire unlimited Ducks, 
and were hoping to repeal the game 
laws so that they could take un- 
limited bags, would they be a 
genuine conservation agency? Sup- 
pose that they had $600,000 to spend 
in press propaganda and salesman- 
ship to the sportsmen, and the 
balance to go to the creation of 
more breeding grounds in Canada, 
when there are already more breed- 
ing grounds than the existing dwin- 
dled supply of Ducks can fill, 
would we not be compelled to con- 
clude that the organization was, 
after all, a hunter’s blind? Just 
suppose, | say, there were an organi- 
zation that wanted more breeding 
grounds for the sole purpose of sup- 
plying more living targets. Could 
we not compare it to the dictator 
who urges his subjects to have 
larger families so he may avail him- 
self of more cannon fodder? Un- 
limited cannon fodder? 
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I quote from the gifted pen of 
Mr. Ray Benson, press bureau head 
of Ducks Unlimited: ‘‘The finest 
Duck hunting area in New England 
s Merrymeeting Bay, on the coast 
f Maine. Located at the mouths 


f two rivers, the bay is one great 
eld of rice. Just recently a move- 
1ent has been launched by the anti- 
\unting factions to close the bay to 
ll hunting as a Federal wildlife 
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refuge. The National Resources 
Committee at Washington has ap- 
proved the proposal and issued a 
report in support of the project. 
Maine women and bird organiza- 
tions are working for the proposal. 

“Now, how do you suppose 
Maine Duck hunters could save 
their best hunting ground without 
such an organization as Ducks 
Unlimited? With our nation-wide 
organization pulling together and 
getting the help of congressmen 
from every state, this Maine project 
will be licked to a frazzle. But the 
anti-hunting factions could not be 
beaten on this proposal without a 
national organization of Duck hunt- 
ers... Some of your best hunting 
areas (Mr. Benson addresses Wash- 
ington State) may be proposed as 
refuges—whether needed or not. 
Washington, D. C., pays little at- 
tention to local opposition to pro- 
posals of this kind, but when state 
Ducks Unlimited organizations all 
over the country start registering 
protests, the powers-that-be sit up 
and take notice.”’ 

Thank you, Mr. Benson. You 
may step down. The next witness 
will be Facts Unprejudiced. 
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If I am correctly informed, the 
facts are that between 1880 and 1930 
the waterfowl in Canada dropped 
ninety per cent. That means one 
Duck, where in your father’s time, 
there were ten. Because there has 
been an estimated ‘“‘increase of 
twenty-five per cent,’’ high-pressure 
groups have been battering on Con- 
gress to let up on shooting restric- 
tions. And they have been getting 
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part of what they want, too. But 
that twenty-five per cent means a one- 
fourth increase of the mere one-tenth of 
Ducks remaining. It means that the 
Duck population has risen from ten 
per cent of the days when wide- 
open shooting was possible, to 
twelve-and-a-half per cent. But 
Duck stamp buyers in this country 
have risen from 448,000 in 1935 to 
1,000,000 (according to the New 
York Times for February 15, 1939). 
More than doubled. So is it time to 
restore baiting and live decoys? 
Why not go on and again permit 
guns, power boats, and 
spring shooting? 

Myself, I have never opposed 
sportsmen who obey the game laws. 
I honor those who want better ones. 
If the present laws are insufficient, 
it’s the voters’ fault. 


swivel 


7 A 7 


At this season, of course, you are 
making a June nesting census. I 
locate the nests by my ears. All you 
have to do is to stand still and listen 
to the yelps of hunger coming from 
the chicks. The parent birds, rather 
than let you see them going to the 
nest with food, will fidget around 
and look the other way no end of 
time. Of course the longer they 
wait, the louder the babies cry. You 
can go right to them, one nest after 
the other. I don’t yet consider my- 
self practiced enough to turn in my 
report to the Audubon Society. I 
teport to myself quite faithfully, 
however. 

In June everybody is rich. A rich 
man is a man who is happy and 
knows it. In spring you keep wait- 
ing for something to happen; things 
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will be better, later on; but just at 
present there is a foot of snow on 
your daffodils, and all three children 
are out of school with colds. 

June, we discover when we are in 
it, is what we were all waiting for. 
The sky is tender, and the woods 
are full of the long shafts of light on 
cleanly leaves. Mornings are loud 
with Thrashers and Flickers and 
Cardinals and Mourning Doves. All 
day long, as you go in and out, 
without a thought for a hat, as the 
doors stand open, as the odor of 
roses fills the cool of the rooms, as 
the Queen Anne’s lace all leans one 
way, and the galleon clouds go 
over, you feel in love with life. 
Loud and clear, the Meadowlarks 
whistle from the hot fields; in the 
new verdant softness of the shade 
trees, the Oriole insists; he talks a 
tropic language, and wears Latin- 
American costumes. 

In the afternoon, while Rain- 
Crows stutter and tree frogs raise a 
trilling wail, the blue-black thun- 
derhead spreads over the sky. Then 
the first big drops, plopping on the 
umbrellas of the mandrakes. After 
storm, the clearing. In the last 
golden light, shot level from the 
west, the Swallows swoop up in 
sects, Robins face the light an 
sing, and the Wood Thrush intone 
its tranquil evensong. Thrush song 
with your strawberries for suppet 

Then, in the dusk, the Night 
hawks sweep the sky. Somewher 
a Whip-poor-will calls. Not toc 
often; just a few mysterious whip 
in the woodlot. June bugs bang on 
the screens. The Great Horned Ow 
begins to bark. And Vega reigns it 
the zenith. 


Painting by Roger P. Peterson 
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Small Nature Museums 


By Roger T. Peterson 


USEUMS with marble halls 

require a great outlay of 
wealth. Not many cities can afford 
them, but the small outdoor mu- 
seum can fill the gap. Many sum- 
mer camps have had their make- 
shift museums for years. Tents, 
chicken coops, and old barns have 
been recruited for this use. Our 
purpose in this bulletin is not only 
to suggest ideas for these two- or 
three-month summer exhibits, but 
also to present an outline for the 
planning of more permanent proj- 
ects. The museum can be made 
the focal point in the community 
for interest in the outdoors and 
conservation. Garden clubs and 
other conservation-minded groups 
are now effectively combining small 
museums with the nature-trail idea. 


How To Start A MuszEuM 


In locating the best site, get the 
Owner tO consent to construction, 
and perhaps the financing, of the 
project. If the state, county, town, 
or private owner cannot do this, 
perhaps your club can. . . or your 


club might coéperate with other 
local groups. 

At the Pound Ridge Reservation, 
n Westchester County, N. Y., the 
3edford Garden Club has estab- 
ished a very fine trailside museum 
bout 30 feet long by 20 feet wide. 


This beautiful little stone museum 
has a concrete interior, a slate roof, 
six large windows, and a little 
office and workshop. It cost in the 
neighborhood of $3600 and was 
built with government funds, using 
CCC labor. As it is located in a 
county park, there are no taxes. 
The maintenance of a man on a 
year-round basis is taken care of by 
the Bedford Garden Club. 

The Trailside Museum at Bear 
Mountain, N. Y., which has been 
visited by millions of people, is 
much more ambitious in scope and 
is out of the realm of possibility for 
most clubs or other groups to 
duplicate. Of the seven buildings 
at Bear Mountain, six were made 
with relief labor. Attractive glacial 
boulders from the premises were 
used in the construction. Mr. Carr, 
Director of the Trailside Museum, 
asserts that an average trailside 
museum building, with an interior 
18 by 36 feet and 8 feet high, with 
two doorways and twelve windows, 
a good slate roof, wall construction 
of hollow tile, and trimmed with 
wood on the outside, should cost 
about $2500. 

At Lenox, Mass., the Pleasant 
Valley Bird and Wild Flower Sanc- 
tuary Association has remodeled an 
old barn which serves as an ad- 
mirable museum. The repair work 
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Photo by Trailside Museum, Bear Mountain, N. Y. 


The focal point. . . for interest in the outdoors” 


included a new roof, new windows, 
new flooring, and a big fireplace. 
Fine little museums can be built 
for considerably less than the ones 
described above. At the Roosevelt 
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Sanctuary, Oyster Bay, L.1., N. Y 

the National Association of Audu 
bon Societies has just erected a ver) 
inexpensive wooden museum. Th 
drawing gives some idea of its design 


SMALL NATURE MUSEUMS 


Photo by R. T. Peterson 


A SMALL STONE MUSEUM. This attractive little building is maintained by the 
Bedford (N. Y.) Garden Club 


Plan of a Small Museum 

The Roosevelt Sanctuary Trail- 
side Museum was planned and built 
by James Callaghan, the Resident 
Warden of the sanctuary. The 
building can very well be used as a 
model for similar inexpensive mu- 
seums. It is 24 feet wide by 30 feet 
long, built on a two-course con- 
crete block foundation, firmly an- 
chored to a substantial concrete 
footing, which extends below the 
normal frost-line. The walls are 
8 feet 6 inches in height and the 
roof ridge is 12 feet 6 inches from 
the floor. The roof is of hip-type 
onstruction for better distribution 
# weight and is held rigid by a 
ystem of tie-beams and trusses 
ecurely bolted together. No center 
olumns are used. 


The outside walls are of flitch 
pine siding, and heavy tar paper is 
laid over a solid wood roof. (There 
is a wide selection of exterior 
finishes on the market, including 
shingles, novelty siding, bungalow 
siding, imitation logs, or tar paper. 
In estimating amount of wall or 
roof covering required, add one- 
quarter to one-third of the square 
footage, less window and door 
openings for waste and overlap- 
ping.) 

In the Roosevelt Sanctuary Mu- 
seum, frame members are placed 2 
feet apart, but in more exposed 
locations better results will be ob- 
tained by spacing studs and rafters 
16 to 18 inches apart. A small 
rustic porch 4 by 8 feet, built of red 
cedar and locust logs, forms the 
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OvsTerR Bay L.I., N.Y. 


Drawings by R. T. Peterson 
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SMALL NATURE MUSEUMS 


entrance of the museum. The max- 
imum wall space is, of course, de- 
sirable, but in a building of the 
described size, no less than six 
windows should be used. The door 
can be placed wherever convenient. 


The following materials are 
necessary : 
Corner-posts....... 4"x4" 32 linear feet 


2”x4” 730 linear feet 
2”x6” 1030 linear feet 
80 linear feet 


Sill, plate, studs... . 
Floor frame, rafters. 
Corner trim........ 114"x4” 


Pine flooring....... 1"x3” 960 square feet 
Roof sheeting, TkG 1°x6” 1220 square feet 
Wall sheeting, T&G 1”x8” 940 square feet 
Siding, flitch pine.......... 1100 square feet 


6 windows, 2’7” x 4’6", complete with cord, 
fasteners and weights 

1 door 3’x7’, with casing and trim 

175 concrete blocks 8”x8"x16" 

10 rolls roofing paper 

4 rolls builders’ paper 

3 yards sand and gravel 

10 bags dark cement 

Assorted logs for porch construction 


The approximate cost of these 
materials, which do not include out- 
side paint, furniture and other equip- 
ment is slightly more than $450. 

According to Mr. Callaghan, 
who built the above building, it 
requires a total of about 220 man- 
hours of labor to erect. Union rates 
for carpenters average $8 to $10 per 
day, but good mechanics can be 
found for less. 

One of the most remarkable 
small museums in the country was 
started in a small burlap tent, in 
1923, by four boys in Washington, 
N. C. They started collecting 
natural history specimens after 
;chool hours, and a small house in 
he back yard of a friend was soon 
jonated for their use. Later the 
boys moved again to an old shop, 
and then to a large vacant room in 


the City Hall Building. About 
1933, the first permanent building 
was built—a substantial log-cabin 
structure in the shape of a cross. It 
is now the most prized possession 
of the community of Washington, 
N. C., and is known from coast to 
coast as the famous ‘Bughouse 
Laboratories’ or Washington Field 
Museum. Not long ago it was 
granted membership in the Amer- 
ican Association of Museums. 


Exhibits 


The chief value of the small out- 
door museum is not to build up 
systematic collections of the flora 
and fauna of the region but to tell 
a story to John Doe, who is not a 
specialist or a taxonomist. Names, 
names and more names mean very 
little to him. Like the nature trail, 
the small museum's main reason for 
being is to tell the layman about 
the trees, rocks, flowers, birds, and 
other outdoor things. There are, 
however, many things that can be 
explained in indoor exhibits that 
cannot be told along the trail. The 
ideal arrangement is to combine the 
trail and museum, trying not to 
duplicate too much. 

The museum should be a place 
in which to work. A small work- 
room or worktable should be in- 
cluded, on which visitors or class 
groups can study imsects, make 
smoke-prints or leaf-prints, or refer 
to books. This is very essential. 

Exhibits that demand some phys- 
ical and mental action are the most 
successful. Make people do things. 
Make them think! The spoon-fed 
visitor never learns how to feed 
himself. 
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Migration Maps 

On a large map of North and 
South America place a_ colored 
picture of some local species of bird 
in the upper right-hand corner. The 
paths between the summer and 
winter homes of the species are then 
indicated by means of colored rib- 
bons. This exhibit can be changed 
every week or so if thumbtacks are 
used to fasten pictures and ribbons. 


Feeding Tray and Window Box 


See ‘Nature Study for Schools,’ Part III.) 


At the Trailside Museum at the 
Pound Ridge Reservation, Mr. Wil- 
liam Wheeler, Curator, maintains a 
feeding station throughout the win- 
ter. From the windows of the 
museum the birds that crowd the 
board can be seen at close range, 
sometimes half a dozen species at a 
time—Purple Finches, Goldfinches, 
Fox Sparrows, Song Sparrows, Nut- 
hatches, Juncos and Tree Sparrows. 
Mr. Wheeler says that he has had 
as many as 100 Purple Finches at a 
time on the board. 


Audubon Bird Charts and Cards 

There are four of the charts which 
roll up like window shades. They 
occupy but a small space when one 
is mounted over the other. These 
can be secured through the National 
Association of Audubon Societies 
at $2.50 each. Three sets of 50 
colored Bird Cards (150 in all) are 
available at $1.00 per set. Set No. 1 
shows the winter birds; Set No. 2, 
spring birds; and set No. 3, summer 
birds. These cards are invaluable 
in preparing bird calendars, electric 
games, Migration maps, etc. 
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Do not go out of your way to 
secure these, but if an old collection 
is offered, make use of it judiciously. 
Large Hawks and Owls can be 
perched on the rafters; smaller birds 
can be grouped on perches along the 
the walls or above the windows. 
Make every attempt to avoid the 
look of a typical collection of 
stuffed birds. Correlate them with 
pictures, old nests, or other exhibit 
materials if you can. 


Monthly Display 

With the use of bird cards the 
different species to be expected from 
month to month may be shown. 


Map of Sanctuary 

On this map the current nesting 
population of birds can be indicated 
with little colored pins or numbered 


labels. 


Bird Boxes and Feeders 


A few sample bird boxes and 
feeders, with suitable labels and 
legends, will be instructive to visi- 
tors who wish to attract birds 
around their homes. 

(See ‘Nature Study for Schools,’ Part IV. 


Bird Calendar 


The more common type of bird 
calendar, where a record is kept 
only of the arrival dates of each 
species, is described in ‘Nature Study 
for Schools,’ Part I. At the Audu- 
bon Nature Camp in Medomak, 
Maine, a more elaborate one was 
made. A huge mat board was ruled 
off, and a day-to-day record of each 
species is kept throughout the 
summer. 


SMALL NATURE MUSEUMS 


NATURE ROOMS ARE POPULAR. The School Nature League has started a wave of 


Photo by School Nature League 


these in New York City and elsewhere 


Electric Bird Games 

(See ‘Nature Study for Schools,’ Part 
VII.) 

If more than one electric game is 
used in the same room, use buzzers 
or bells of different pitch, or else 
lights, so as to eliminate confusion 
when both are in use at once. 


Display of Old Birds’ Nests 
(See ‘Nature Study for Schools,’ Part I.) 
Dress the display up by mounting 
pictures of the different species 
along with the nests. Preferably 
use the Audubon Bird Cards be- 
cause of their handy size. 


Reference Library 

Include a table on which books 
can be studied and pored over. The 
library need not be very extensive 
but be sure the books are well 


chosen. A multigraphed list of 
bird books recommended to li- 
braries can be secured by writing to 
the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies. 


Bird Clock 


(See ‘Nature Study for Schools,’ Part I.) 


Owl-pellet Display 


(See ‘Nature Study for Schools,’ Parts I 
and VI.) 


Hawks and Owls 

Arrange exhibits with colored 
pictures and suitable captions, tell- 
ing of the rdle in nature of the 
birds of prey. Send for free Hawk 
leaflets for posting and for distri- 
bution. (What Hawks Eat’ and 
‘Enter Hawk Exit Mouse’ may be 
secured from the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies. ) 
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Victrola with Songbird Records 

The recordings of actual bird 
voices by Albert R. Brand in ‘Songs 
of Wild Birds,’ “More Songs of 
Wild Birds’ and his Victor record of 
songbirds, or whistled imitations 
by Edward Avis or others, may be 
used. 


Audubon Prints 

Either these or framed plates 
from ‘Birds of New York’ or ‘Birds 
of Massachusetts’ may be displayed. 


Miniature Habitat Groups 
The following suggested groups 
can be modeled of clay, twigs, 
pebbles, etc: 
A model bird sanctuary 
Marsh scene 
Abandoned farm 


INsECTs 
Demonstration Hive of Living Bees 


Insect Collections 

During the warmer months, col- 
lections of insects can be gathered, 
preferably living ones. 


Living Insects 
These are more interesting than 
taxonomically arranged collections 
of mounted insects. Some ideas for 
the display of living insects in the 
museum can be gotten from the 
following publications, published 
by the American Museum of Na- 
tural History: 
“Nature Trails.’ By Frank E. Lutz. 10 cts. 
‘Trailside Family." By Wm. Carr. 20 cts. 
Displays from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 


The Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Disease distributes attractive 
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small exhibits, telling about the 
Dutch elm disease and the gypsy 
moth. These might be made more 
effective by the use of additional 
captions telling of the dangers of 
introducing foreign plants and 
animals. 


Galls 

Tell the story of how galls are 
formed—enlarged pictures of the 
insects that make them can _ be 
arranged with a collection of dif- 
ferent gall growths found in the 
neighborhood. The variety is quite 
astounding, and people often won- 
der about them. 


MamMMALs 

Beaver Exhibit 

If you have beaver in the neigh- 
borhood, a very interesting exhibit 
can be made. One of the photo- 
graphs accompanying this article 
shows such an exhibit at the Trail- 
side Museum at Bear Mountain. 
All the posts used in the stand were 
cut and peeled by beaver. The 
model rests on a shelf. It shows a 
typical beaver colony in relief. 
Pictures, footprints and a_ beaver 
skull complete the exhibit. 


Electric Games 

An animal namer can be made by 
following the plans used for the 
bird namer (see “Nature Study for 
Schools,’ Part VIL). Another va- 
riation is to connect pictures of 
mammals with those of their tracks. 


Live Mammals 

Many small mammals make good 
pets in the museum. Keep them in 
cages with removable pans, which 
can be cleaned every day. These 


SMALL NATURE MUSEUMS 


ah Photo by Trailside Museum, Bear Mountain, N. Y. 
Exhibits should tell stories 


Photo by Trailside Museum, Bear Mountain, N. Y. 
Live insects are more interesting than dead ones, but for winter 
display mounted insects must be resorted to 
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cages can very easily be made with 
wire screening and a hinged top. 
Keep a constant supply of fresh 
water and feed them green vege- 
tables. Cod-liver oil is essential 
if they do not get enough sunlight. 
Excellent advice on the care of 
small mammals is found in Bulletin 
No. 2, ‘Mammals for the Nature 
Room,’ distributed for 5 cents by 
the School Nature League, at the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City. Other good 
references are the ‘Book of Wild 
Pets’ by Clifford B. Moore (Putnam, 
$5.00); and “Pets and How to Care 
for Them’ by Lee S. Crandall (N. Y. 
Zodlogical Park, New York City 
$2.00). 


Plaster Casts of Footprints 
Materials: Collapsible pocket-size stove 
Paraffin 
Plaster or cement 
When a track is found, the stove 
is assembled and the paraffin melted 
and poured into the imprint. The 
track of the mammal serves as a 
mould. The paraffin becomes a 
cast, which is later pressed into the 
surface of a wet block of plaster. 


PLANTS 

Most plant exhibits are handled 
best along the nature trail, but some 
of them can be brought into the 
museum, especially for winter dis- 
play. 
Fern Box 

For this purpose, use a long 
wooden box a foot wide and a foot 
deep, filled with loam in which live 
ferns have been planted—eight or 
ten common species. Ferns do well 
indoors and dress up the room. 
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Herbarium—Pressed Plants 

A collection of dried and pressed 
specimens can be filed away for 
reference or mounted on swinging 
display panels so that too much 
space will not be used up. 


Wood and Bark of Trees 


Leaves of Trees 

Press leaves in herbarium or 
make into smoke-prints, spatter- 
prints, blue-prints, or plaster casts. 


Garden Club Literature 
Conservation literature, etc. 


Fungi 
Winter Twigs 


Winter Bouquets 

Bouquets may be gathered of the 
common dried-up plants that are 
familiar along the roadsides in 
winter. 


Electric Games 

Flower namer and wild-flower 
signal chart. (See ‘Nature Study for 
Schools,’ Part VII.) 


Terraria 

Either buy or make them with 
glass and adhesive tape as follows: 
take four square pieces of glass; cut 
two of them in half, making four 
rectangular pieces. These will form 
the sides of the terrarium; the two 
uncut squares form the top and 
bottom. The four rectangular pieces 
are taped together and the bottom 
is taped to them. Then the top is 
taped along one side to make a 
cover. Apply aquarium cement 
along the inside corners. For in- 
structions on the construction and 
care of terraria, secure Bulletin No. 
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The museum should be a works 


1, ‘The Terrarium’—(School Na- 
ture League, 5 cts.) or the ‘Field 
Book of Ponds and Streams’ by 
Ann H. Morgan (Putnam, $3.50). 


School Nature League Charts 

There are three of these available 
at 25 cents each from the School 
Nature League at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New 
York City. Ome describes seed 
distribution, one catkin-bearing 
trees, and one evergreens. These 
charts are 14x 22 inches, printed 
in large clear type with excellent 
line drawings. The way to exhibit 
them is to mount each one at the 
top of a piece of beaver-board or 
cardboard; below them are wired 
everal large glass test tubes, in 
which the growing twigs or plant 
materials are held. 


Photo v4 Trailside Museum, Bear Mountain, N. 


op 


SNAKES, Frocs, FisHgs, ETC. 

Terraria 

In large terraria of the type 
described above, other things beside 
plants can be kept. These might 
include toads, frogs, salamanders, 
lizards, small turtles and snakes. 
See School Nature League Bulletins: 
‘Harmless Snakes,’ ‘Common Tur- 
tles,’ ‘Salamanders,’ and ‘Insects in 
Winter.’ 


Aquaria 

Buy these or make them, but 
avoid glass globes. They should 
have metal frames and slate or 
metal bottoms. Scour thoroughly 
and put an inch of carefully washed 
sand or pebbles in the bottom. Con- 
sult School Nature League, Bulletin 
No. 3, ‘The Fresh Water Aquarium’ 
(5 cts.) and Morgan’s field book. 
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Snakes and Turtles in Cages 
Color Plates of Local Fishes 


GEOLOGY 

Collections of rocks and minerals 
with their names are all right but 
more imagination can be used. A 
granite exhibit might show a typi- 
cal piece of granite, some samples 
of its components and the story of 
how it was formed, etc. A mica 
exhibit can tell what mica is, where 
it is found, how it is used, etc. The 
exhibit can be dressed up with 
illustrative photographs and sam- 
ples of different types of mica. 

At the Bear Mountain Trailside 
Museum, a glacial exhibit includes 
a model of a glacier, a glacial 
boulder, photos of glaciers, etc. 


Tett Nature's Story 


It is well to know the names of 
things. But it is far more interesting 
to know how they live, how they 
depend on each other, and how 
Nature strives to balance her ac- 
counts. The habitat groups, ter- 
raria, beaver exhibits, Owl-pellet 
displays, and many of the other 
exhibits suggested above, tell stories 
that make nature study mean some- 
thing. 

At the Trailside Museum at Bear 
Mountain the story of interdepend- 
ence has always been the keynote. 
A very ingenious exhibit has been 
worked out by Mr. Carr and his 
assistants. The first label, in the 
form of a conspicuous poster, reads: 

There Is a Very ‘Big Story’ Here 

You may ‘read’ the story in about 

twenty minutes. It would require 

twenty years and more to understand 
all the relationships. 
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This is a very good piece of 
psychology and the challenge is 
usually accepted. An exhibit on a 
long table bears the caption: 


The Sun 
Without the sun rays there could be 
no life upon the earth. The sun pro- 
vides needed warmth and energy. It 
aids chemical action necessary for the 
growth and development of all life, 
both plant and animal. 


Next comes a picture of the world 
before life came upon it; unweath 
ered rocks, tumbled waters, a misty 
sky and the sun. The label below 
it opens the story of air and water. 

There is not space here to tell 
how the story unfolds itself, but 
Mr. Carr gives a full account in 
‘Trailside Interdependence.’ It is 
well worth reading. 


FURTHER REFERENCES 


Nature Stupy ror Scnoors Serizs. Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies 
5 cts. each. 


Part I. Classroom Activities (Bird Charts, etc.) 
Part II. Field Trips 

Part III. Winter Feeding 

Part IV. Bird-Houses 

Part V. Bird Day 

Part VI. An Owl-Study Program 

Part VII. Electric Nature Games 

Part VIII. How Should Nature be Taught? 

Part IX. Soil—How Wild Life Depends Upon It 
Part X. Water—Life-blood of the Earth 

Part XIV. Nature Trails 

Bird-Study for Camps 


Scnoot Nature Leacue. American Museum 


of Natural History, New York City 
Send for list of publications. 


Boy Scouts or America Service LIBRARY 
Nature Collections, No. 3198 ee 
Camp Buildings and Shelters, No. 3441. ..20 cts 

Traitsipe Museum Buttetins. Published by 
American Museum of Natural History. 


‘Nature Trails’......... Lutz. . 10 cts 
‘Trailside Conservation’. Carr. .20 cts 
“Trailside Actions and Reactions’. .. Carr. .20 cts 
‘Trailside Family’.. .. eae Carr. .20 cts 
*Trailside Transformation’ .Carr. .15 cts 
‘Trailside Interdependence’. ..Carr. .15 cts 


VERY WHERE that birds go in this coun- 
try goes the attention of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. The Ex- 
ecutive Director frequently betakes himself 
to the skyways and flyways of the birds. Or 
if he is not off in a plane to survey their 
farthermost haunts, there come winging to 
him at his desk in Audubon House the re- 
ports of wardens and watchers in the field. 
This desk, this hub center of the Associa- 
tion's news web, its fights and campaigns for 
the birds, its multiple activities of service to 
the public, stands before the windows at the 
end of a tranquil and dignified long room in 
the Association's stately headquarters. From 
the coigns and cornices of the Metropolitan 
Museum across the street constantly wheel 
and pass the colony of Pigeons that has 
lived there for years. And if you stay as long 
as the Director, till the first lamps go on, 
you may in fall and winter see phalanxes 
of Starlings sweep through the violet dusk 
to settle in their nightly roosts across the 
street. 

As the wires and letters come in, the 
Executive Director would like to make them 
known to you. From the voluminous de- 
ailed reports of the wardens in the field, 
rom surveys of pending legislation, he 
vishes to give you the gist. Whatever the 
{ational Association of Audubon Societies 
> doing or will do for the birds, and 

hatever service it can render you, it 

ishes you, with each issue of this mag- 
zine, to be the first to know. Follow- 

g, then, are the latest news items gathered 

om afield. 


She “Director ‘Reports 
to You 


Our Wardens Stay with the Birds 


HE birds in south Florida have been 

smoked out, and our wardens are up and 
out, too, to cover the changing situation. 
White Ibises were seen by Mr. Sprunt flying 
northeast across Lake Okeechobee, as if 
headed for the St. John’s River country. 
Drought and fire have kept Cranes on the 
move, too. When our protected birds have 
to flee an area, it’s our business to follow 
them and find them, and move the principle 
and practice of sanctuary to whatever water 
bodies the birds still find. 

Our warden set out in a small chartered 
plane to find the wandering flocks. By the 
middle of April, feeding grounds on the 
St. John’s River, where there should have 
been 2 feet of water, were literaily dry as 
dust. The crayfish, which form the basic 
food resource of so many of the big water 
birds, had burrowed out of reach. 

But Warden Ray Barnes discovered from 
the air some likely refuges on the east coast 
from Lake Okeechobee north to Lake 
George. Only at Lake Washington did he 
sight more than a scattering of birds, and as 
for nesting, the birds seemed to have aban- 
doned the effort. Barnes then surveyed the 
west coast from Tampa Bay north to Crystal 
Bay. A few small groups of Egrets were 
found nesting, and a very few Ward's 
Herons. Small nesting groups around Tampa 
Bay, including 600 White Ibis, are being 
guarded by wardens of the Florida Audubon 
Society. It seemed that White Ibises have 
disappeared except at Lake Washington. 
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But our Warden Arthur Eifler was on the 
job at Lake Washington and, though his 
hopes for a good year at that reliable water 
body were high, the results exceeded his 
estimate. Normally, 25,000 of these magnif- 
icent birds nest there. This year, to the 
expected number were added influxes of 
Whites from the dried-up country where the 
Ibises had tried to nest but, after the usual 
jittery maneuvers of an off season, gave it up 
and joined the Lake Washington bunch. 
Glossy Ibises came in, too, in unexpected 
numbers. 

On the Kissimee Prairie there was also an 
unexpectedly fine showing of its unique bird 
life. Many species had already finished nest- 
ing before the drought took effect, and the 
great Caracaras were of course unaffected by 
drought in any case. But low water is 
disastrous to the Cranes that nest in shallow 
ponds. Warden Chandler, however, was on 
the spot to stop the egg collecting that is one 
of the worst practices that we have to deal 
with in Florida, and birds of most sorts 
pulled through on the prairie rather better 
than could be expected in such times as these. 
Burrowing Owls nested so late it was feared 
they had given up, but Warden Chandler, 
in his survey that took him over 10 counties, 
discovered 151 of these subterranean homes 
in a state of occupation. Everglade Kites 
did well this season. Eastern Glossy Ibises, 
habitually late nesters, will receive Warden 
Chandler's special attention this month. 

The biggest nesting and feeding grounds of 
the Eastern Glossy Ibis in this hemisphere 
are on the Okeechobee Sanctuary and in 
the adjacent Observation Shoal Sanctuary, 
which was dedicated last fall by the State of 
Florida as a perpetual inviolate refuge. 
Residence for any warden in these areas has 
been an ordeal for the most hard-bitten of 
old Florida ‘hands.’ But now, through the 
generosity of Augustus S. Houghton, one of 
our most enthusiastic co6perators, Warden 
Chandler will this year be provided with 
living quarters there which should make his 
long vigil far less trying, as he mounts guard 
over the majestic birds. 


New Spoonbill Colony to be Guarded 
NLY one sizable nesting colony of 


Spoonbills has been known in Florida 
for many years—in the rookery at Bottle- 
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point Key where about 40 birds nest unde 
the protection of the Audubon Association 
But Alexander Sprunt, Jr., has just reporte: 
what may well be an entirely separat 
colony. Setting off with Ray Barnes an 
Earl Moore, in the Association's new skifi 
powered with a Briggs-Stratton motor, h: 
went out on a high tide to run down report 
of a nesting of Spoonbills. The first Spoon 
bills rose from the mangroves, some of then 
unsuspiciously waiting till the boat was 
within a few yards of them. Soon the ai: 
was filled with the marvelous birds, all bu: 
two immature white ones, in full bridal! 
plumage. So restlessly did they mill around 
that though all 3 men made counts, nobody 
was sure of his result. Sixty birds are quite 
certainly a minimum. 

The spot is nearly ideal for nesting. A 
large flat extends out in front for half a mile 
at low water and half tide. This is in itself 
some protection, and luckily there are only 
two entrances. With the renovation of our 
patrol ship ‘Audubon’ completed, it is safely 
anchored in the deeper channel and controls 
both approaches. 

The colony at Bottlepoint Key has all 
been accounted for, our men believe. With 
the addition of this new colony, the total of 
‘Pinks’ in Florida mounts to upward of 
150 individuals. 

Whether the newly found group nests or 
not, they are being guarded day and night 
This is why Warden Barnes has been so 
eager to rush work on the ‘Audubon,’ so 
that the wardens could have a permanent 
livable base from which to patrol. 


Hired Assassins of the Bird of Freedom 


OWN in Washington, your Directo 

learns, Senator Walsh and Representa 
tive Clason have introduced bills (S.1494 
and H.R.3744) to protect our national bird 
the Bald Eagle. It is an old, old fight th: 
we have been in many a time. The uniq: 
American or white-headed Eagle, a bird wit 
a much-maligned reputation, has repeated! 
been turned over by state governments to th - 
hunters, by failure to include him on t! 
protected list. 

In coéperation with the Fraternal Ord: 
of Eagles, the Association has sought, in 
states, which do not as yet protect the Ba! 
Eagle, to initiate legislation to save tl 
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symbol of the country from our fellow coun- 
trymen. Such bills were introduced in 8 of 
the 9 legislatures. Kansas is the first of them 
to pass and sign such a measure. So Kansas 
joins 38 other enlightened states that grant 
the national bird some protection. 
Wyoming passed in a twinkling a measure 
repealing its protection for the white- 
headed Eagle. But we are trying to get the 
good old legislation reinstated before the 
present lawmakers adjourn. We just missed 
repeal of the Alaskan Eagle bounty (where 
the abuse of the whole bounty system has 
been rawest) by a few votes. The work in 
the Territory has been carried on entirely by 
native Alaskans, working closely with our 
Advisory Board member, because Territorial 
feelings about ‘outside influences’ have been 
) sensitive as to block all our efforts in the 
ast. Next time our friends in Alaska are 
ping to win. 


Bounty—Heaven Bestows It, Men 
Grab It 


X J HEN the white man found this country 
he found it in a state of perfect natural 
But until 


lance. the balance was all 


White Ibises 


weighted on his side, he was not content 
with an order of things that seems to have 
been good enough for its Creator. In pioneer 
times we developed the psychology that the 
forests were our enemies; later we thought 
the prairies were our enemies. Eagles, 
Hawks, Owls, ‘painters’ and ‘Injuns’ and 
other ‘varmints’ all came under our awful 
displeasure. Pioneer psychology still dom- 
inates many rural communities, sways state 
legislatures to make emotional decisions 
quite unfounded on the facts about predators. 

Of the making of laws in the 48 states and 
the Territories, there seems to be no end. 
Every year, sometimes every month, our 
Persecuted Species Department informs us of 
new laws framed to throw valuable pred- 
ators to the mercies of hunters’ ‘drives,’ or 
actually to offer bounties on their carcasses. 
Some state conservation bureaus favor and 
organize a general ‘clean up’ of ‘vermin’ in 
which Hawks, Owls, wild cats, weasels, 
foxes, and snakes are subjected to a general 
pogrom. If rats and weevils could talk, 
vote, or give donations, they would certainly 
show their gratitude to every organization 
or measure that rids them of their most 
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Photo by Wright M. Pier 
The Barn Owl is one of our most valuable predators 
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ireaded foes, the victims of the bounty 
ystem and predator-extermination drives. 
The Association is right now fighting the 
legalization of organized predator hunters 
in Connecticut. 

This Association learns, for instance, that 
bounties are proposed on Hawks and Owls, 
in pending legislation in Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Michigan, and Virginia. 

We have fought every one of these mea- 
sures, just as we are fighting the bounties 
on Crows (Arkansas, Delaware, Michigan), 
and on foxes (New York State, Maryland). 
Texas has even gone to the absurd length of 
proposing a bounty on Vultures, of all useful 
birds! Delaware and New Jersey may be 
paying out the farmer's money for the skins 
of weasels, those inveterate rodent and 
rabbit catchers that could well be propagated 

if such were possible) to help keep down 
the gnawing and nibbling hordes. 

Vermont and North Dakota are consider- 
ing bounties on rattlesnakes, Michigan on 
Starlings. We have opposed these two, not 
because rattlesnakes do not look out for 
themselves or because Starlings need any- 
body to help them get along, but because 
the bounty system is in itself pernicious. 
Once established as a method by which 
loafers with a gun can pick up public 
moneys, bounties will be sought for upon 
one species after another. The bounty 
system, as it works out, is a racket. Further, 
nobody has ever succeeded in holding back 
the progress of that competent foreign 
invader, the Starling, by means of a price on 
its black head, or by any other direct means. 
The mischief of their introduction once 
done, the Starlings, like a cold in the head, 
are going to run their course. If they are 
ever controlled, they will be controlled by 
the deliberate or accidental introduction of 
some natural biological check. Public 
money could better be spent on research 

fter that much-wanted and wanting factor 
f limitation. 

In a welter of bad news about mistaken 
onservation’ that lets lead loose on bene- 
cial species, it is cheering to hear that in a 
row-hunt sponsored last month in Minne- 

‘ta by rival teams (Waltonians against 

egionnaires), Hawks and Owls were dis- 
netly ruled out of the contest because these 

‘ganizations “‘do not believe in the indis- 


criminate killing of all species of Hawks 


and Owls. Most Hawks and Owls are 
beneficial.’’ (Fertile Minnesota Journal, 
April 13.) 


Legislatures Weigh the Predators 


AWK-PROTECTION bills have been 

drafted and introduced, through the 
codperation of local friends of this Asso- 
ciation, in Oklahoma, Nevada, and Minne- 
sota. In Hawaii we have secured the 
introduction of a bill to protect all native 
birds, however briefly migratory. We are 
particularly anxious to see it passed because 
the Pacific Golden Plover, one of the noblest 
birds among our most sadly thinned ranks, 
migrates to these islands. Shovellers and 
Pintails also come over from the mainland 
and stand today in dire need of protection. 
The native Hawks and Owls of Hawaii have 
grown very scarce, and nothing but a reversal 
of the present attitude (one of /aissez-mourir) 
will bring them back to their aboriginal 
usefulness. 

Of all lamentable errors of judgment there 
is now a bill pending in California to remove 
the Flicker from the list of state-protected 
birds! We are opposing the bill. And we 
intend to block the resolution at Sacramento 
calling on the National Park Service to 
‘control’ predatory species in Yosemite and 
Sequoia. If the National Parks have a 
meaning, aside from furnishing free vacation- 
ing sites to every trailer family, they are 
meant to retain wildlife in its natural 
balance. In no other place can wildlife as a 
whole be practically afforded such blanket 
protection as in the parks, without arbitrary 
distinctions as to ‘hurtful’ or ‘useful.” Once 
the precedent for exterminating this and 
fostering that species is set up in the park 
system, the very thing that is the parks will 
be seriously damaged. You can enjoy 
suburban conditions in the suburbs 50 weeks 
of the year. The parks should not com- 
promise what they have of wilderness. 


All Eyes on Texas 


ROWN Pelicans have long suffered rough 
handling on the Lone Star Coast. With 
Association backing, the Texas Nature 
Federation sponsored a bill to give the big 
birds in the big state legal protection. Your 
Director, through the codperation of the 
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Texas Fish, Game and Oyster Commissioner, 
William J. Tucker, addressed the State 
Legislature at Austin in behalf of the passage 
of the Pelicans’ Bill. Latest advice from 
Secretary Jerry E. Stillwell of the Texas 
Nature Federation is that the bill is passed 
and signed. 

To hundreds of delegates at the annual 
convention of the Garden Club of America, 
held in Houston, last spring, spoke Alexan- 
der Sprunt, Jr., Supervisor of Southern 
Sanctuaries, and your Director. Sprunt paid 
tribute of the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies to the splendid work of 
Houstonian James J. Carroll, through whose 
long enthusiasm for bird protection on the 
Texas coast this Association became active 
in establishing its sanctuaries there. Mr. 
Carroll's hobby was bird photography, and 
a superb collection of his photographs of the 
sanctuary island birds was especially framed 
and exhibited at the Garden Club convention. 

Your Director spoke on the big part 
played by garden clubs in nature-camp pro- 
motion, and showed colored-film scenes of 
the Audubon Nature Camp in Maine. 

Guy Emerson, one of our directors and our 
ambassador to Wall Street, writes from Texas 
that he saw 191 different kinds of birds in 
that state during 4 days. He itemizes: at 
Dallas, 71 species, 90 at San Antonio, 95 at 
Houston, and 107 at Rockport. “If I could 
go to Brownsville,’ his letter says, ‘‘the 
Big Bend and the New Mexico border, I 
would really have a Texas bird's-eye view.”’ 
For Texas touches, with the western and 
eastern extremities of its immense empire, 
both the eastern and western avifaunas. 
North to south it covers latitudes as great 
as those that separate Los Angeles from 
Portland, Norfolk from Key West, Quebec 
from Norfolk. 

Every year, in the Christmas Bird Census, 
3 friendly competitors fight it out for the 
biggest list, denoting the richest winter bird 
life. For years California held an edge on its 
big southern rivals, Texas and Florida. But 
the Lone Star State has been forging to the 
front. Of the 3, its bird life is perhaps the 
least known; the field of discovery is prob- 
ably still wide, between the eastern forest 
belt and the Llano Estacado, the Big Bend 
hills and the lagoons along the Gulf. The 
Audubon Association is protecting in its 
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Texas sanctuaries about 3000 of the exquisite 
Roseate Spoonbills as well as Brown Pelicans, 
Louisiana and Little Blue Herons, Egrets of 
3 species (American, Snowy, and Reddish 
and of Ibises the White, White-faced Glossy, 
and Wood), and the two species of Night 
Heron. 

To photograph these stately notables 
Allan D. Cruickshank, the Association's 
staff color motion picture expert, has been at 
the Texas sanctuaries this spring. Roger T 
Peterson, who is preparing a much-needed 
all-western bird manual similar to his stead 
ily-selling guide to eastern birds, is currently 
taking a month's vacation in south Texas 
and Arizona. Many species that are found 
in those regions occur nowhere else in the 
United States, and this new book is going to 
be complete for everywhere and every bird 
between the cattle country and the Farallon 
Islands lashed with Pacific storms. 


Lone Star Sanctuaries Are Four-Star 
Sights wie 


UARDED by Audubon wardens, care- 

fully posted, some 15 bird colonies and 
concentration areas on the Texas coast are 
looking forward to the biggest seasons since 
our work began there in the early 1920's. 
An early hatch of Herons and Egrets was 
reported from Vingt'un Islands by Warden 
Friddell, and the largest number of nesting 
Roseate Spoonbills that he has ever beheld 
since warden protection was inaugurated 
there in 1932. 

This is the first year that the Association 
has been able to post West Bay Island near 
Galveston, and this is going to mean long 
needed protection for nesting Brown Peli- 
cans, Gull-billed Terns, Forster’s Terns, and 
several species of Egrets and Herons. 

Better posting has been demanded by ou: 
increased guardianship responsibilities tha: 
have come with the leasing of so man) 
island areas in Texas, and the dedication, a 
sanctuaries, of sections of state land i: 
Florida. Twenty wooden signs, 4 by 6 fee 
in dimension, supplemented by a substantia 
quantity of cloth warning posters, proclain 
that the birds and other wildlife are pro 
tected by Federal and state laws and by th 
N. A. A. S. They demand either ‘No Land 
ing’ or ‘No Trespassing,’ and ask the publi 
for respect of the ancient right of sanctuar) 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 


‘“‘Long-needed protection for nesting .. . Gull-billed Terns’”’ 


Roseate Spoonbills in 3 colonies are being 
guarded around San Antonio Bay. Nesting 
of these exquisite birds has already gotten 
under way on the Second Chain-of-Islands 
and Ayres Island, reports Warden Fuller. 
He also guards the Brown Pelican colony 
there and reports that it has made a fine start 
on the big business of its season. 

One of the finest Spoonbill colonies was 
disturbed last year by dredging operations in 
the Corpus Christi area. Uncomfortably 
close, an oil-well has been drilled near still 
another nesting spot in that area. A new 
warden goes on duty down there, and if the 
birds can pull through they will make the 
last of 5 Texas Spoonbill colonies under 
your protection. 

More Reddish Egrets come to Green Island 
to nest than to any other spot in Texas or the 
United States. In spite of stormy cold spring 
weather there on the Lower Laguna Madre, 
a normal number of birds is in evidence, re- 
ports Warden Larson. Only Snowy Egrets 
and Louisiana Herons were behind schedule. 
John O. Larson is now a veteran warden, 
starting his tenth season with us this spring. 

Here’s a report from Warden Blanchard, 
‘way down at the toe of Texas, in the 
Brownsville area, that brings the good news 
that several thousand acres are now posted 
gainst trespassing there. He has success- 

illy enlisted the codperation of a whole 
loc of land owners in an effort to cut down 
m the illegal shooting of all birds, but 
specially the much-maligned Hawks, and 
he shore birds that seem always to be fair 


game to those who do not play the game 
fairly. Because Warden Blanchard will con- 
centrate this season on some of the rarer 
local species, such as White-tailed Kites, 
Mexican Black Hawks, Masked Ducks and 
Black-bellied Tree-ducks, the next post from 
Brownsville should be front page news for 
bird-lovers, and as soon as we can publish 
it, you shall have it. 


Hungry Men, Great White Birds 


FALL the news flashes from the wardens, 

the only seriously disturbing one comes 
from Supervisor Alexander Sprunt, Jr., who 
finds that an unknown and unchecked dis- 
ease of sponges is raging in submarine 
Florida. The steps by which the sponge 
travels from Tarpon Springs to your tub are 
well known. The link that connects the 
sponge industry with the safety of the 
Herons and other big birds of our Florida 
sanctuaries—your sanctuaries—is less ob- 
vious. But here it is: 

The sponge fishers of Tarpon Springs, 
Cedar Keys, Marathon, Key West, and other 
ports are specialists in their trade. Like 
most specialists they know no other; most 
of them are Greeks, Cubans and Conchs who 
cannot easily be adjusted to other forms of 
economic competition in American life. 
They have homes they are not likely to 
leave, and copious families to feed. 

If the sponge industry folds, the sponge 
fishers are going to live on the country. 
Cropping a wildlife resource is already their 
business. And, as it happens, they are 
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accustomed to hunt birds freely, especially 
Great White Herons—not wholly for sport, 
but as a way of getting meat for their 
families. If faced with starvation, this 
population, one of the least conservation- 
minded (and least easily educable) may, 
quite naturally as it would seem to them, 
open up on the birds. 

This may mean that we shall have to 
redouble our vigilance at the sanctuaries 
where we have fought legal and even gun 
battles before this. Protecting the birds 
outside the sanctuaries will be vastly more 
difficult. 

The number of registered sponge-fishing 
boats is not enormous as merchant marine 
statistics go, but a very few armed men 
(there are 3 to 5 in a boat) can work swift 
havoc among such big and shining targets 
as the Great White Heron. The sponge 
fishers are very capable seamen, with their 
kinds of craft, and very handy with their 
weapons. Nobody wants to see them driven 
by desperation to turning their skill to 
lawbreaking. 

What everybody hopes is that the spong- 
eries can be saved. Bureau of Fisheries men 
are down there now studying the situation. 
So far, however, nobody knows what to do, 
and the disease is spreading with alarming 
rapidity. 


Lone Watcher 


N MARCH of this year, the Association 

revealed that it had undertaken to con- 
tribute $4500 to the University of California 
for research on the life, habits, habitats, 
requirements, and status of the bird that is 
perhaps more likely than any other in the 
United States to be next upon the extinction 
list. Experience in the past has proved that 
one of the worst things you can do for a 
vanishing species is to give wide publicity 
to its perilous condition—above all when 
it is a kingly species. Even idle curiosity is 
a menace. What sensible animal, that has 
everything to fear from human invasion, is 
going to remain on the declivities where it 
has taken refuge, if humans swarm all over 
that refuge? The California Condor is 
comparatively safe still, because compar- 
atively inaccessible; if driven from its present 
station it may scatter and fall prey to dis- 
astrous persecution. 
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The plans of the University of Californi 
and the Association are to send a solitar) 
observer into the region. The man must b: 
able to pack a horse and sustain himself i: 
rough, arid, unsettled country; he must b: 
a trained ornithologist who knows what t: 
look for, and how to see it without being 
much seen. The ideal man has apparently 
been discovered in the person of twenty 
four-year-old Carl B. Koford, a native ot 
Oakland, Calif., graduate student at Berk 
eley, who has spent most of his summers 
back-packing and camping, and most of his 
winter holidays skiing. Besides this he is ar 
ensign in the U. S. Naval Reserve, a member 
of the Sierra Club, of the American Society 
of Mammalogists, of the Forestry Club of 
the University of California, and he has 
served as observer at the Hastings Natural 
History Reservation. His background in 
forestry, horse-wrangling, and mountain 
eering will enable him to speak the language 
of the biota into which he will climb. He 
has been spending the spring in preparatory 
library research. On his vacation this 
summer he will go East to interview 3 
captive Condors in the Washington zoo. 

Mr. Koford will eventually prepare a 
report on the life history and ecological and 
economic relations of Gymnog yps californianu: 
under the direction of Drs. Joseph Grinnell 
and Alden H. Miller. The result should be 
a knowledge of the whole status of this 
persecuted species and possibly a special 
sanctuary, created for the noblest raptor of 
them all. 


New Members to Nominate Association 
Directors 


HO chooses the directors of the Asso 

ciation and the members of the Advis 
ory Board? The by-laws of the Associatio: 
provide that these officials shall be electe 
by the members at the annual meetin; 
Nominations are made by a nominatin 
committee. This year the Board of Directo: 
has appointed 3 new members to the Nom 
nating Committee. They are: 

Carl W. Buchheister, who is now servi 
as Secretary-Treasurer of the Massachusett 
Audubon Society, one of our stronge: 
afhliate groups. 

Joseph Heiser, Jr., of the Houston (Tex: 
again!) Outdoor Nature Club. 
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And C. Russell Mason, the president of 
he Florida Audubon Society, who will 
inderstand the vital interests of the Associa- 
tion in the peninsula. 


Special Meeting 
vy President is calling a special meeting 


of the members of the Association on 
Tuesday, October 17, 1939, and it will then be 
recommended that that meeting be voted 
the annual meeting of 1939, and that ap- 
propriate change be made in the Certificate 
of Incorporation so that in future the dates 
of the annual meetings may be determined 
each year as provided in the by-laws. 


Kings Canyon National Park 


re years conservationists have ardently 
hoped that the Kings Canyon country in 
California might be made a national park. 
At the present time there is before Congress 
a proposal known as the Gearhart Bill to 
establish the John Muir-Kings Canyon 
National Park, involving compromises felt 
in certain groups necessary in order to get 
this park established now, but opposed in 
others because believed contrary to estab- 
lished national park standards. Our directors, 
after due consideration, have taken the stand 
that we continue to affirm our belief in the 
national park standards, which we are on 
record as having approved, and that we are 
highly in favor of a John Muir-Kings Canyon 
National Park set up in accordance with 
those standards. 


Coming to the Fair? 


Spey bring your binoculars, and drop in 
at Audubon House, 1006 Fifth Avenue 
‘you'll forget the address, but it’s just 
across the street from the Metropolitan 
Museum), and ask to see the exhibit of road 
maps for the New York area, showing you 
where to find the best ‘birding.’ Auto routes 
and other transportation lines to the richest 
ornithology of Long Island, New Jersey, 
ind Westchester County, New York, will all 
e clearly marked, and bird lists of what to 
0k for will be on display. You can make 
<’s on your own road maps, from the master 
hart; a limited supply of unmarked maps 
vill be on hand for the early birds. If you 
ive inland, you won't want to miss the 


oceanic and shore birds on the southern coast 
of Long Island. The John Burroughs country 
is up in the Catskills, and the rich bird life of 
northern New Jersey is always associated in 
the bird enthusiasts’ mind with the shaping 
of Dr. Frank Chapman's early career. 
Further afield, there’s Hawk Mountain 
Sanctuary on the Kittatinny Ridge of Blue 
Mountain, near Drehersville, Pa., if you're 
coming that way. And even Manhattan is 
quite ringed around by birds: East River, 
Hudson, harbor, and Spuyten Duyvil— 
whatever water you cross to reach the island, 
Herring Gulls look you over, wondering 
what sort of fish you are. 


New Bird Cards and Leaflets 


VERY BODY needs postal cards. And sel- 

dom can discriminating correspondents 
find good ones. Using our bird card set of 
illustrations, we have printed up for you a 
series of ten colored bird subjects, standard 
postal card size. They include the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, the Catbird and Kingbird, 
Maryland Yellow-throat, Baltimore Oriole, 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Wood Thrush, 
Scarlet Tanager, Redstart, and Indigo Bunt- 
ing. Price—two dimes for 10, which means 
that you get, at the rate of 2 cents apiece, re- 
productions of some of the most distinguished 
art work of the modern masters of bird 
painting. And we prepay the postage on 
the order. 

As interest rousers for the Junior Audubon 
Clubs that will be formed during the school 
year, 1939-40, our Roger T. Peterson has 
just finished writing and illustrating 10 new 
educational leaflets. Here are the subjects 
the teachers and youngsters can count on: 

Two birds, the Red-headed Woodpecker 
and Whip-poor-will, that perennially appeal 
to children. Those two small friends, so 
tame and faithful at the feeding sill and 
dooryard, the Chickadee and Junco. The 
Purple Martin which likes to live with man, 
and the proud, useful Red-tailed Hawk, 
which does not. The Wood Thrush that 
everybody knows and loves, and the Red- 
start that it is time, as we reach the wisdom 
of the school age, we should begin to 
recognize. Especially for West Coast 
Juniors, but for the admiration of all, the 
series rounds off with the Anna’s Humming- 
bird and the California Quail. 
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THE DIRECTOR REPORTS TO YOU 


An Introduction to Our Camp Staff 


T= fourth season of the Audubon Nature 
Camp will be in full swing on June 16 at 
the Todd Wildlife Sanctuary in Muscongus 
Bay. Enrollments have been running higher 
than as of the same date in any prior year, 
and some 250 youth leaders and nature 
enthusiasts may confidently expect a thor- 
oughly enjoyable and interesting experience. 

Carl W. Buchheister, Director of the 
camp since inception, will again be in 
charge this summer. This is made possible 
through the generous coéperation of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, of which 
he is the Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. Buch- 
heister was a Latin teacher in the Lawrence 
School at Hewlett, L. I., and there organ- 
ized, as an extra-curricular activity, a 
highly successful nature club, stimulating 
the interest of the parents as well as of the 
children. His tact, discretion, diplomacy, 
knowledge, and personality have won the 
respect and affection of all those who have 
attended the Audubon Nature Camp. 

Miss Ruth Hubbard, nature activities in- 
structor, teaches in the Oxford Elementary 
Schoo! in Cleveland Heights, Ohio, where 
she has charge of the school science room. 
Her experience includes summers spent at 
biological laboratories and as nature pro- 
gram leader at regional training courses for 
Girl Scout leaders. It is her job at the camp 
to assist students in planning programs that 
will develop sustained genuine interest on 
the part of children. 

Allan D. Cruickshank, bird instructor, is 
on the staff of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies and, through coéperative 
agreement with the Bird Club of Long Island, 
lectures in schools and to other groups there 
during the school year. An inspiring field- 
group leader, untiring, sympathetic, and 

ossessed of overflowing good humor, 
ruickshank is inseparably identified in the 
ninds of all ex-campers with the Audubon 
‘ature Camp. 

Joseph Cadbury, bird instructor, teaches 

ementary science to young children in the 

ermantown and Haverford, Pa., Friends’ 
hools. He was an enrollee of the first 


ssion of the first year of camp. A keen, all- 
und naturalist, he adds to his accomplish- 
i-ents a good singing voice (not useless in 


camp life). Best of all, perhaps, people just 
naturally like him. 

Dr. Josiah L. Lowe, instructor in plant 
life, did his graduate work at the University 
of Michigan and the New York State School 
of Forestry at Syracuse University, where he 
is instructor in charge of laboratories in 
general botany. He has specialized partic- 
ularly on fungi. 

Dr. Donald J. Borror, instructor in insects, 
teaches general zodlogy and ornithology in 
the Department of Zoélogy and Entomology 
at Ohio State University. His field of 
specialization for graduate degrees was 
entomology and his research was on dragon- 
flies. 

The camp this year adds one new member 
to its staff, Robert B. Wait, who has had a 
lot of experience an _ training since he 
graduated from Bowdoin in 1934. He will 
instruct in marine and fresh-water life. He 
majored in biology at Bowdoin and came 
near to missing his calling by going into 
business with the Du Pont Company. How- 
ever, he back-tracked in time, took his 
master’s degree at Columbia, where he 
specialized in field biology and courses in 
the teaching of science. He is now a teaching 
fellow in biology at Bowdoin, where he is 
working for his doctor’s degree. In the year 
of his graduation from Bowdoin he went 
northward with MacMillan, collecting 
marine invertebrates for the expedition. 

Mrs. Carl W. Buchheister will again 
supervise the purchase, preparation and 
serving of food and has thoroughly demon- 
strated her capacity to thus maintain at the 
Audubon Nature Camp a happy and healthy 
community. 

No one is more devoted to the camp and 
its success than Eugene Davis, captain of 
the fleet, warden of the sanctuary, and 
caretaker of the camp property. At present 
he is in the midst of multitudinous arrange- 
ments for the camp opening. 

On June 16 and at two-week intervals 
thereafter, this staff of qualified experts will 
greet successive incoming groups of campers. 
They like the sort of people who come to 
the rocks and spruces, the mossy dells and 
tidal pools of Muscongus Bay. They will 
endeavor to impart to them their knowledge. 
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No Sale on the Santee 


LATLY refusing to sell, landowners whose 

properties are wanted by the Santee Canal 
Authority in South Carolina, are banded 
together to block the progress of a move- 
ment that the National Association of 
Audubon Societies also opposes, and has 
bitterly opposed from the start. The Land- 
owners’ Association of the Santee-Cooper 
Basin is not going to accept an average price 
of $13.30 an acre to give up their homes, 
plantations, and tangible investments in one 
of the most historic and beautiful regions of 
the South, in order to make way for a useless 
and dangerous lake. They are on strike, and 
will force the case into the condemnation 
stage where, in a court of law, they may, 
with good lawyers arguing for them, force 
the price up to something like reasonable 
compensation. 

The Santee River is South Carolina’s 
Mississippi—big, brown, central, none too 
manageable. The Cooper, which reaches the 
Atlantic at Charleston, is the old waterway 
of the aristocratic rice plantations, beside 
which cotton-gained wealth is nouveau. Be- 
tween them on the coast, north of Charles- 
ton, lies some of the finest low country 
wilderness in the Carolinas. The project, 
officially opened in August, 1938, calls for 
the damming of the big rampageous Santee, 
and diversion of the waters into the Cooper 
by a long canal. On the way the waters will 
be impounded in a shallow natural basin, 
where a second dam will be constructed at 
Pinopolis. Here a hydro-electric plant is 
supposed to tap the water power. 

Generals Cornwallis and Sherman did not 
leave standing any too much of the historic 
plantations and houses of the old rice coast 
of South Carolina. Hurricane and earth- 
quake have added their destructive forces to 
level the unique beauty of this tidewater 
culture. But Nature with a lavish hand gave 
cypress and Egret, waterfowl and magnolia, 
Turkey and palmetto, live oak and long-leaf 
pine. The visitor to the Santee marshes, 
northeast of Charleston, reflecting sadly on 
so much cultural loss, has always envied 
South Carolinians and congratulated them 
on the mysterious cypress marshes and their 
birds—Egrets and Vultures passing each 
other like angels of good and evil. 
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But the Santee Canal is going to outdo two 
vindictive wars in destructiveness. It is 
going to obliterate many more plantations 
1000 homes, in fact; 28 churches, some 
historic, will be drowned if they are not 
first demolished; 5000 graves must either: 
become watery graves, or opened for remova! 
of the dead. And 300,000,000 board feet of 
timber must be cut or lost. For the Cana! 
Authority proposes to flood or utilize 
32,800 acres of land in the heart of the arable, 
historic, and beautiful rice coast. 

The project has for its purpose the con 
struction of a lake, dam, lock (‘‘for naviga- 
tion’’!), and a power house, a vast system of 
dikes, and the digging of an extensive canal. 
The impounded waters, in a flat tidewater 
country, are to be kept at the forced level of 
75 feet above the sea. And the whole 
scheme, including the purchase of the land, 
is to be carried out on a $37,500,000 budget 

This sounds like a doughty project, and an 
investment that should soon pay for the cost 
of its construction. But who is going to buy 
the hydro-electric power? The generators at 
the Norris Dam in the Tennessee Valley 
have been lying idle ever since the water was 
let in. 

The Norris Dam, it should be remarked, 
cost three millions /ess than the Santee 
hydro-electric project. Three millions less 
than the Canal Authorities’ estimate. But 
many engineers think that the whole system 
of works and purchases on the Santee would 
require $50,000,000 before the job was done. 

Which means that though it will be 
started, it will never be completed. But tha: 
does not mean that the damage would not b: 
done. Before the whole Robot's Folly ha 
settled in mud, and rusted ina new mosquito’ 
heaven, a canal may have taken the wat« 
out of the Santee marshes, where wildli! 
and valuable swamp timber needs it, an 
impounded it on 32,800 acres of plantatio 
and community where it is, to put it mild]; 
not needed. To regret the mistake, tw 
years from now, to call it an unsound inves: 
ment of taxpayers’ money, and write it o 
as a bad debt, will not put back the ma 
velous cypress swamps nor restore the fine: 
Egret rookeries outside of Florida. It wi 
not give people back their homes. 
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The belief of this Association is that the 
antee canal and the Florida canal are both 
volitical moves. That, in round figures, 
ixty million and forty million dollars of 
Federal funds are to be dumped into Florida 
ind South Carolina, respectively. Without 
arguing the ethics or wisdom of the old con- 
gressional game of getting huge appropria- 
tions for home districts, without discussing 
whether the new high-cost of pork-barrel 
politics is something that we can much 
longer afford, this Association is going to 


fight the expenditure of public money on 
‘public works’ that destroy the public heri- 
tage of natural resource and wildlife. The 
old-fashioned newer-and-bigger marble post- 
office was a comparatively harmless gesture. 
Public works that rip the countryside wide 
open are vicious. We call them public 
works, but from these two projects the pub- 
lic is going to derive no benefits to compare 
with the attendant losses. And further, they 
won't ‘work.’ Otherwise they are well 
named.—D. C. P. 


Keep the Life-Lines Moving Upward! 


T HAS been truly said that the real wealth 

of a nation consists in the rich variety and 
abundance of its living forms. Contributors 
to the Sanctuary Fund may take joy in the 
knowledge that they have helped in no small 
measure to conserve the matchless heritage 
we possess in American wildlife. Our grate- 
ful thanks go to all who have made gifts to 
this vital work. Since January 23 we have 
received $9100 for the Sanctuary Fund. This 
represents a generous response to our appeal, 
but much is yet needed to meet pressing 
requirements. Every dollar given for this 
work means added insurance for American 
wildlife! 

We take pleasure in listing those who 
have contributed since the March-April 
number of Brrp-Lore went to press: 


Miss Gertrude Abbott, Miss Clara Alden, Peter 
Alexander, Mrs. Hartley Anderson, Anonymous I— 
New York, Elting Arnold, Mrs. Eugene Atwood, 
Charles F. Ayer, Mrs. Daniel Bacon, Mrs. Frederick 
H. Baetjer, Charles Baird, Mrs. Arthur D. Baldwin, 
Miss L. F. S. Barnard, Mrs. D. S. Barrows, Miss Bess 
D. Bartlett, Mrs. Francis D. Bartow, Mrs. Charles 
H. Beardslee, Truman Beckwith, Mrs. Albert W. 
Bee, Mrs. George L. Beer, James F. Bell, N. T. 
Blackburn, Mrs. Edwin H. Blashfield, Miss Doris 
Bliss, Robert Woods Bliss, Miss Margaret L. Bodine, 
Miss Winifred Boericke, Mrs. Theodore Boettger, 
Colonel Marston T. Bogert, Mrs. Stephen N. Bond, 

H. Book, George F. Booth, Martin K. Bovey, 

rank B. Bower, Mrs. Robert T. Bowman, Mrs. 

illiam Boykin, Miss Anne Cary Bradley, George O. 

randt, Mrs. Charles H. Bredin, Frederick W. 

ridge, H. Storrs Brigham, Jr., Mrs. George Alex 

own, Miss Helen C. Brown, Mrs. John Crosby 

own, Mrs. William Clark Brown, Mrs. Willard H. 

ownson, Miss Elizabeth B. Brundige, Mrs. Walker 

ckner, Benjamin L. Bugg, Mrs. Ethel L. Burdett, 

in K. Burgess, Mrs. Ella F. Burnham, Mrs. J. H. 

n-Eyck Burr, J. Campbell Burton, Benjamin J. 

ttenwieser, Mrs. C. E. Cameron, Mrs. A. L. Carns, 

ss Ellen S. Carroll, Robert Carson, Mrs. Elbridge 

rry Chadwick, Miss Alice P. Chase, Frederick S. 

ase, Irving H. Chase, Mrs. Philip P. Chase, Mrs. 


Donald Christopher, Bayard H. Christy, Mrs. 
Harold Benjamin Clark, Mrs. William Andrews 
Clark, Walter H. Cluett, Miss Virginia A. Cogan, 
Mrs. J. R. Cole, Miss Josephine Colgate, Clinton 
Combes, Jr., Mrs. Donald D. Cooke, Mrs. John S. 
Cooke, Mrs. Avery Coonley, Mrs. Clara G. Coulehan, 
Mrs. Frank D. Cowdery, Mrs. Augustin A. Crane, 
Mrs. Robert Crane, Mrs. W. Murray Crane, Mrs. 
Clarence H. Crawford, Mrs. Emmons Crocker, 
Mrs. Stephen V. R. Crosby, W. Redmond Cross, 
Mrs. Curtis R. Crowell, Franc Curry, Mrs. H. E. 
Cushman, Mrs. Richard E. Danielson, Louis R. 
Davidson, Miss Eddie Lee Davis, Mrs. Emma Z. 
Dennis, Miss Alice S. Dexter, Miss Jessie Doane, 
Mrs. W. F. Dominick, Thomas E. Donnelley, Mrs. 
George W. C. Drexel, Miss Leora M. Dryer, William 
H. Ducharme, Mrs. Henry F. duPont, Mrs. Edward 
F. Dwight, Miss Margarettee F. Dwight, Eaton 
Bird Club (Geneva, N. Y.), Mrs. James A. Eddy, 
Mrs. Frederick Edey, Emerson School Nature 
Classes (Gary, Indiana), J. A. Emery, Mrs. A. W. 
Erickson, C. F. Eveleigh, Miss Marion B. Farnsworth, 
Miss Juliet Fauntleroy, Federated Garden Clubs of 
New York State, Mrs. Mary Van E. Ferguson, Mrs. 
Sidney Ferguson, Mrs. J. L. G. Ferris, Mrs. James W. 
Fesler, Erland F. Fish, Mrs. Hamilton Fish, Jr., 
Mrs. A. Rex Flinn, Mrs. Austin Flint, Mrs. Dora 
Delano Forbes, Edwin Fowler, Mrs. R. J. Frackelton, 
Mrs. Henry Frankel, Mrs. Curtis Franklin, Mrs. W. 
G. French, Mrs. Angelika W. Frink, Mrs. Herbert D. 
Gallaudet, Mrs. Richard Gambrill, Miss Sarah D. 
Gardiner, Mrs. Francis P. Garvan, Paul C. Gifford, 
Joseph Gilfillan, Dr. S. W. Goddard, Mrs. N. L. 
Goodrich, Mrs. Henry S. Graves, Miss Ethel M. Gray, 
Mrs. Philip Gray, Mrs. Thomas H. Gray, Jr., Henry 
V. Greenough, Ludlow Griscom, Miss Catherine R. 
Griswold, Mrs. Anna M. Gund, Miss Jane G. Gunder- 
man, Miss Anne Haight, Miss Marjorie C. Hall, 
N. Penrose Hallowell, Charles G. Hannah, Mrs. W. F. 
Harrington, Reverend John Upham Harris, Mrs. 
Conrad P. Hatheway, Mrs. Mary A. Hegeman, Mrs. 
E. C. Henderson, Andrew H. Hershey, Mrs. Charles 
B. Holladay, Carl Holmes, Miss E. R. Hooker, Mrs. 
James R. Hooper, Eustis L. Hopkins, W. S. Hoskins, 
Ferdinand L. Hotz, Augustus S. Houghton, Mrs. 
Horace M. Houser, Mrs. Lucien Howe, Mrs. Mina 
M. Hughes, Mrs. Henry M. Hume, Miss Louisa 
Hunnewe.l, Mrs. Anna Hyatt Huntington, Miss J. 
Husson, H. D. Hutchins, John W. Ingle, Miss 
Lisabeth Ireland, Dr. Henry Jackson, Jr., R. A. 
Jackson, Mrs. T. G. Jackson, Mrs. Arthur C. James 
(In Mem.), Miss Helen S. Johnson, Mrs. Walter H. 
Johnson, R. M. Kauffmann, Mrs. Arthur F. Kelley, 
Miss Olga E. B. Kelly, Mrs. T. J. Kemp, Henry P. 
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King, Miss Isabella C. King, Miss Margaret C. 
Kinney, Wallace B. Kirke, Harry E. Knight, Mrs. 
Lora J. Knight, Miss Lucy Randall Knox, Miss 
Cornelia C. Krumbhaar, Arthur K. Kuhn, R. B. 
Kurtz, Mr. and Mrs. Karl H. Lang, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. I. Laughlin, George B. Lay, Mrs. George B. Lee, 
Mrs. Edward Y. LeFevre, R. G. Leonard, Edward H. 
Levis, Miss Helen Lockwood, Mrs. Howard A. Loeb, 
Harry V. Long, Mrs. J. H. Lorenz, Mrs. Pierre 
Lorillard, Miss Lucy Lowell, Mrs. F. C. Lyman, 
Miss Mabel Lyman, Wilson Lynes, Robert H. Mc- 
Carter II, Mrs. S. A. McClung, Mrs. R. T. McCor- 
mick, Mrs. Charles W. McCutchen, Mrs. John 
Magee, Benjamin McGuckin, Thomas H. McKitt- 
rick, Jr., George McLean, James E. MacCloskey, Jr., 
Miss Ada S. MacDonald, Mrs. Charles F. MacLean, 
Mrs. Lillian R. Maehl, Percival Manchester, Mrs. 
Conrad H. Matthiessen, Jo! n H. Mayer, Mrs. Ward 
Melville, George S. Meredith, Robert M. Merritt, 
Mrs. Edwin S. Miller, Mrs. Gerrish Milliken, Charles 
T. Miller, Minneapolis Audubon Society (Minn.), 
Miss Olive B. Moody, A. Harry Moore, H. J. Morgan, 
Mrs. A. R. Morris, Mrs. Dave H. Morris, Miss Grace 
Root Morris, John A. Morris, Mrs. T. E. Morris, 
William P. Morris, Mrs. Howard T. Mosher, E. W. 
Mudge, Miss Ethel M. Murden, Dr. Eugene E. 
Murphey, Miss Catherine Murray, Mrs. Walter W. 
Naumburg, Calvin H. Nealley, Harry R. Neilson, 
Mrs. Lewis Neilson, Miss Josephine S. Newton, Mrs. 
J. K. H. Nightingale, Jr., Q. G. Noblitt, Mrs. M. B. 
Nutting, Mrs. James R. Offield, Crispin Oglebay, 
Mrs. James O'Neil, William Church Osborn, Mrs. 
Louis B. Owens, Royce Paddock, Mrs. Howard W. 
Page, Mrs. William A. Parker, Mrs. William N. 
Parker, Mrs. Arthur A. Parks, J. Lester Parsons, 
Mrs. Jesse W. Paxton, Mrs. Franklin H. Perkins, T. 
Morris Perot, Jr., Miss Elizabeth W. Pharo, Miss 
Margaret E. Phillips, Miss Anna J. Pierrepont, 
Miss Doris A. Plapp, Miss Margaretta Poe, Mrs. 
Nelson Pomeroy, Mrs. Charles Lane Poor, Mrs. 
Henry M. Pratt, Mrs. Whitmore Preston, Mrs. 
William Cooper Procter, H. Harrison Proctor, Mrs. 
Leonard W. Proctor, W. Dan Quattlebaum, Mrs. 
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Benjamin B. Reath, Mrs. Henry H. Reuss, Miss 
Margaret Rhodes, Miss Nina Rhodes, Mrs. Avguste 
Richard, Miss Elvine Richard, Lawrence Richey, 
Mrs. Robert M. Robinson, Theodore W. Robinson, 
Miss Alice M. Rockefeller, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., Miss Elizabeth F. Roe, Mrs. J. B. Roessing, Mrs. 
Edgar L. Ropkins, Donald P. Ross, Dr. Henry N. 
Russell, Jr., Mrs. William D. Russell, Mrs. Leverett 
Saltonstall, Mrs. Babette Saunders, Miss Dorothy A. 
Sawyer, Mrs. E. B. Sawyer, Miss Rose M. Schmidt, 
Miss E. Schwarz, Oliver K. Scott, Mrs. William R 
Scott, Miss Susan J. Scudder, Miss Vida D. Scudder, 
J. H. Sellars, Charles G. Selleck, William J. Serrill, 
Dr. George C. Shattuck, Mrs. Francis Sherwin, 
Mrs. W. J. Sisman, Mrs. Anna S. Smathers, John 
Smigel, DeCost Smith, Mrs. F. J. Smith, George 
C. M. Smith, Hurlbut W. Smith, Captain Roy C. 
Smith, Mrs. Earle W. Stamm, Miss Marjorie Stat- 
ham, Walter D. Steele, Mrs. Andrew J. Steinmen, 
Mrs. W. Plunket Stewart, Henry Clarkson Stribling, 
Miss Elsie W. Stutzer, Mrs. Lambert Suydam, Mr 
Arthur H. Sulzberger, Thomas W. Swan, James B 
Taylor, Miss Marcia I. Taylor, Mrs. H. C. Tat: 
Miss Marion Telva, Mrs. J. F. Terriberry, M: 
Ezra R. Thayer, Dr. Victor C. Thorne, Mrs. E 
ward C. True, Mrs. John Turnbull, Mrs. B. ! 
Twichell, Madame René Versein, Mrs. George | 
Vincent, Mrs. Charles D. Walcott, Mrs. Charles 
Wallace, A. D. Wander, Gerald F. Warburg, Mr 
Glenn S. Warner, James B. Webber, Mrs. Campb: 
Weir, Mrs. Francis Welch, Mrs. Frederick L. We! 
Charles N. Welsh, Jr., Mrs. Robert F. Welsh, Willia 
W. Welsh, Miss "Nellie M. ‘ea Mrs. Theodo: 
Weston, re Price Wetherill, Jr., Edward S. Wey 

r. John B. Wheeler, Mrs. Harrison Whitney, Mr 

—y yy D. C. Will, Miss M. A. Wi 
cox, Edward R. Williams, Ellison A. Willian 
Laidlaw Williams, Miss Belle Wilson, Mrs. G. ‘ 
Wilson, Mrs. Charles F. Windisch, ” Anthony \ 
Wolff, General R. E. Wood, William H. Woodin Ii 
Edward Woolman, Lawrence W. Wright, Mela ox 
Bird Club (Pa.), Miss Eda Ledlie Young, Mrs. C 
Zoebisch. 


BOOK NEWS AND REVIEWS 


A Fietp Guipe To THe Birps—Giving Field 
Marks of All Species Found East of the 
Rockies. By Rocer Tory Peterson. 
Revised and Enlarged. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1939. 12 mo., 180 pp. 
Illustrated. $2.75. 


When, at the age of five years, a book 
graduates into a ‘‘completely revised edi- 
tion’’ one concludes that it was well born 
and has passed a distinguished youth. That 
its future will be marked by many new 
editions there can be no doubt, but the 
present one leaves small room for further 
revision. 

Mr. Peterson is ideally equipped for the 
task of preparing such a work. He has, of 
course, the born bird-lover’s sympathetic 
insight into bird life which is the equivalent 
of an added sense. He has had wide field 
experience and writes largely from personal 
observation. He is his own artist and can 
therefore illustrate his text more effectively 
than could any other artist. He is a trained 
teacher and knows his audience; indeed, he 
is at times a part of it. He is associated with 
the leaders in his field who have freely 
given him the benefit of their advice and 
criticism. 

The result is a vast amount of practical, 
authoritative information about the appear- 
ance of birds in life, so clearly, attractively, 
and ingeniously presented that one cannot 
examine this book without a desire to use 
it. It truly turns the identification of birds 
in nature into a sport. In emphasizing this 
‘sport,’ or ‘game,’ side of the kind of bird 
study that his work promotes we feel that 
Mr. Peterson underrates the value of his 
achievement. ‘‘Old-timers,’’ he writes, 
‘minimize the scientific value of this type 
of bird work. Truly it has but little. 
Recognition is not the end and aim of 
rnithology. . ." No, we add, but it is 
he beginning, and a beginning is an 
ssential part of any undertaking. 


The success of Brrp-Lore’s Christmas 
Bird Census may be attributed, in no small 
measure, to the love of sport, which is com- 
mon to most of us, and to that spirit of 
competition which is a mainspring of 
human endeavor. The field work required 
is not the highest type of ornithology but 
it is a beginning. We could name several 
leading ornithologists of the day who began 
their study of birds as contributors to 
Birp-Lore’s Census. Anything, therefore, 
that helps us to name birds is not only a 
part but an indispensable part of an ornithol- 
ogist’s education. He may never get beyond 
the bird-namer’s stage, and still have en- 
riched his life; but it is obvious that he 
cannot properly get beyond it without going 
through it, and we can suggest no better 
guide for this fascinating journey than the 
one for which we have to thank Mr. Peter- 
son.—Frank M. CHapMan. 


Hanpsook or Nature Stupy. By ANNA 
Botsrorp Comstock. The Comstock Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., Ithaca, N. Y., 1939. 
937 pp. Illustrated. $4.00. 

‘‘Nature study is, despite all discussions 
and perversions, a study of nature; it con- 
sists of simple, truthful observations that 
may, like beads on a string, finally be 
threaded upon the understanding and thus 
held together as a logical and harmonious 
whole.” 

Mrs. Comstock’s well-worded opening 
paragraph in the enlarged 24th edition of the 
‘Handbook of Nature Study,’ stands be- 
neath the photograph of an enticing wood- 
land trail. It is along just such a path that 
the reader of this book is induced to explore 
and to make simple, interesting observa- 
tions about the common things seen about 
him: the plants and animals, the rocks and 
soil, the weather, the stars, and by means of 
such devices as a sundial and star clock, to 
sense even the motion of the earth! There, 
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assembled in one volume for easy reference, 
are interesting facts about the habits and 
characteristics of a wide variety of plants and 
animals. Many of these are facts such as 
other books seldom mention—the activities 
of the garden snail and how it pokes an eye 
over the edge of a leaf; how the cricket 
sings, cleans itself and listens with its ear 
located in the elbow of its front leg; why a 
gtasshopper ‘chews tobacco.’ 

The new handbook contains many addi- 
tions and some portions have been revised to 
bring them up to date. Much of the text, 
however, remains as Mrs. Comstock herself 
wrote it, and the style is much the same as 
that of older editions. Many pictures have 
been added and in many cases are so com- 
prehensive as to species that the book may 
now be used for making identifications by 
the simple method of matching pictures 
and objects. This is particularly true in 
the case of wild flowers, water insects, toads, 
frogs, turtles, and snakes. A good bibliog- 
raphy, covering the entire range of subject 
matter, is a very useful feature. 

Needless to say, a book covering so wide 
a range of subjects must be large in size. To 
some, its dictionary-like proportions are 
almost frightening. Mrs. Comstock seems 
to have felt this. *‘The author feels apolo- 
getic that the book is so large,’ Mrs. Com- 
stock wrote in her preface. “‘However, it 
does not contain more than any intelligent 
country child of twelve should know of his 
environment; things that he should know 
naturally and without effort, although it 
might take him half his lifetime to learn so 
much if he should not begin before the age 
of twenty.”’ 

Much of the material in this book was 
originally prepared as an aid to the rural 
teacher in New York. Most species, there- 
fore, are those of that region but in general 
apply to much of the northeastern United 
States. Some of the chapters, of a less 
specific nature, apply to the entire country. 

Teachers, camp counselors, other leaders 
of children’s groups, and mothers will find 
in this book comprehensive, helpful and 
trustworthy assistance in directing the 
attention of children to the fascinating game 
of exploring the woods and fields—back 


yards, streets and vacant lots, too.— 


Dorotny A. TREAT. 
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Tue WatcHER aT THE Nest. By MarGaret 
Morse Nice. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1939. 154 pp. Illustrated. $2.00. 


This book is concerned principally with 
the Song Sparrow. No one who is familiar 
with Mrs. Nice’s work will need to be told 
that it is a record of the most painstaking, 
careful, and complete study ever made of an 
American bird. 

The present book brings together, in the 
first ten chapters, a great deal of material 
that has not before been published as a 
single paper in English. Mrs. Nice has 
performed the colossal task of keeping track 
of the entire Song Sparrow population of an 
area of about 50 acres for eight years; she 
has followed many individual Sparrows 
throughout their entire lives, from the time 
they left the egg until they disappeared from 
the scene. Territorial behavior, courtship, 
nest building, family life, relations to 
predators and to Cowbirds, and other 
aspects of the life of the Song Sparrow are 
here described in an easy, charming style 
that will extend its appeal to all bird-lovers 
and nature students, whether or not their 
interests include technical studies of life- 
history problems. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to 
descriptions of the habits of various birds 
other than the Song Sparrow: the parasitic 
habit of the Cowbird; the territorial and 
nesting habits of the Magnolia Warbler; 
the family life of the Black-throated Green 
Warbler, the Oven-bird, and Bell’s Vireo; 
experiences with pet Mourning Doves and 
Bob-whites; nesting habits of the Yellow 
crowned Night Heron; and, finally, a charm- 
ing account of a trip through Oklahoma in 
the spring. 

The book is very attractively illustrated 
by Roger Tory Peterson. It is certainly one 
of the most interesting and informative 
popular books on birds that the present 
reviewer has ever seen.—D. S. LenRMan. 


America Becins Acain. By KaTHERIN! 
Grover. Whittlesey House, New York, 
1939. 382 pp. Illustrated. $2.75. 


The age of rugged individualism is at an 
end and, as Miss Glover points out in this 
report on the use of our natural resources, 
America begins again. If there are any die- 
hard liberals (using the term in its proper 
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and neglected sense) who still think this is 
not so, they will be quickly disillusioned by 
this graphic survey of the current emergency 
in conservation. Individualism is dead, not 
through any choice of our own, but merely 
because the unlimited resources that were 
the condition of our personal freedom no 
longer exist. Today the American people are 
waking to the stunning fact that the natural 
wealth of America has been in large part 
destroyed by the undisciplined consumption 
of their honored forbears. The greatest 
domestic emergency this country has ever 
faced, with the possible exception of the 
Civil War, is being met in the only way it 
can be met, by a revolutionary transforma- 
tion of our traditional social outlook. Miss 
Glover heralds the dawning age as an age of 
codperation, thereby differentiating it alike 
from individualism and regimentation. Pro 
bono publico is the new watchword. 

The first six chapters of ‘America Begins 
Again’ tell the appalling story of what 
competition has done to our once-fertile 
soil, our waterways, forests, minerals and 
wildlife, and briefly outline the desperate 
steps by which the government is striving 
to achieve some measure of salvation and 
restoration. The seventh gives an account 
of the new power that has been released 
through technological invention. Two 
further chapters anticipate the future by an 
examination of present new developments 
in the Tennessee and Columbia drainage 
programs. And a short conclusion calls on 
all of us to up arms in the cause of the new 
beginning. Topical photographs are scat- 
tered in abundance through the pages. 

Miss Glover writes in a style that, like 
the sound-track of a documentary film, 
ilternates statistics with sententious state- 
ments of a semi-inspirational nature. For 
this she has the firm backing of Mr. Stuart 

hase, who, in writing the enthusiastic 

troduction to this volume, must at least 
emporarily have abandoned that réle of an 
mbattled crusader for semantic reform in 
hich he gave us “The Tyranny of Words.’ 
ssibly he has come to accept the un- 
oidable necessity of using words as slogans, 
least in national emergencies. The serious 
ident who wishes to gain a full insight 
to the social and political implications 
the present situation may not find this 
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text quite heavy enough for his hand. But 
the intelligent layman will discover in it a 
relentless accounting of his natural heritage 
today, and a rousing mission to atone for 
the sins of his fathers by restoring that 
heritage to something like its former 
grandeur.—Louts J. Hatte, Jr. 


BicKNELL’s TuorusH, Its Taxonomy, Dis- 
TRIBUTION AND Lire History. By GrorGe 
J. Wattace. Proc. Boston Society of 
Natural History, Vol. 41, No. 6, January, 
1939. Pp. 211-402. 


This notable contribution to the study of 
a little-known bird of boreal eastern North 
America is divided into three parts. The 
first deals, of necessity, with taxonomy and 
nomenclature. Instead of there being two 
subspecies of the Gray-cheeked Thrush, 
there prove to be three, (1) the large ‘gray,’ 
typical Gray-cheeked Thrush of the far 
north from Labrador to Alaska, (2) a large 
‘“‘brown”’ race from Newfoundland, which 
is readily recognizable (from specimens) 
on migration, and (3) Bicknell’s Thrush, a 
small bird, either brown or gray, from 
mountain summits from New York and New 
England northeastwagd to Canadian Lab- 
rador. It also transpires that the Lafresnaye 
type of Hylocichla minima minima, when re- 
examined in the light of this new informa- 
tion, is not a Bicknell’s Thrush after all, 
but is probably the Newfoundland bird, so 
that Ridgway’s name, bicknelli, once more 
becomes available for Bicknell’s Thrush! 
The only remaining difference of opinion is 
whether to recognize three subspecies or 
two. Curiously enough, the author, after 
proving the existence of a large ‘brown’ 
Newfoundland bird, prefers to recognize 
two only. His reasons for doing so appear 
ultra-conservative to the reviewer. If 
recognized, this form would become typical 
minima, while the Gray-cheeked Thrush 
remains aliciae. 

Part II deals with distribution and migra- 
tion, and here the author has been particu- 
larly thorough and detailed. The work is 
practically all based on the examination of 
specimens, and resulted in the discovery of a 
surprising number of erroneous identifica- 
tions. This fact should decrease the con- 
fidence of amateur observers in subspecific 
identifications of the living birds. So far as 
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known, the winter range of Bicknell’s 
Thrush is restricted to Haiti. The New- 
foundland bird has been found only in 
Colombia, while the Gray-cheeked Thrush 
winters over the whole of northern South 
America. 

Part III discusses the home life of Bick- 
nell's Thrush on its breeding grounds near 
the summit of Mt. Mansfield, Vt. One of 
the best features is a delightfully written 
pen picture of the environment, both 
ecological and climatic, with a long account 
of general habits and impressions of the 
bird. To sum up, we are dealing with a shy 
and crepuscular bird, living in an exceedingly 
difficult terrain, with very unfavorable 
climatic factors for the observer. The sec- 
tions that follow are a tribute to the patience 
and field ability of Dr. Wallace. In the 
matter of finding nests, for instance, Dr. 
Wallace in one season found almost twice 
the total number recorded by all workers 
combined in four decades! Outstanding 
features of Bicknell’s Thrush prove to be 
(1) that both sexes sing, (2) males do much 
of their singing on the wing at twilight, 
(3) the reproductive capacity seems to be 
low; out of 13 nests stydied only about half 
the eggs hatched, and one-half of these 
young were fledged. 

The author is to be congratulated on a 
fine piece of work well done. It is true that 
several topics usually discussed and inves- 
tigated in connection with modern life- 
history studies are wholly omitted. Dr. 
Wallace's study of Bicknell’s Thrush is not 
in the same category as Mrs. Nice’s study 
of the Song Sparrow. But neither are the 
two birds in the same category! If any 
carping critic is tempted to animadvert un- 
favorably on this theme, we cordially invite 
him to burrow on hands and knees through 
the balsam scrub of the cloud-capped summit 
of Mt. Mansfield and try his luck.—LupLow 
GriscoM. 


Deserts. By Gaye Pickwett, Ph.D. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York, 
1939. 174 pp. Illustrated. $3.50. 

WeatHer. By Gaye Picxweizt, Ph.D. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York, 
1939. 170 pp. Illustrated. $3.00. 


The reviewer has taken the liberty of 
considering these two volumes together 
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because of their identical format and be 
cause they are alike in containing many 
rarely beautiful photographs that alone 
would have told very well the story of the 
desert and of weather. Upon opening thes: 
attractive books one is so impressed with 
the beauty of the many full-page photo 
gtaphs, taken by the author with one o1 
two exceptions, that one turns from one to 
the next with unabated pleasure. Indeed, 
they are so absorbing that it is some time 
before it is possible to concentrate on the 
text. In both cases, this is comparable to 
the excellence of the photographs. 

‘Deserts’ has a much wider interest than 
would appear at first glance. We find that 
desert conditions exist in many unsuspected 
places, in fact, wherever water is in a form 
not available to plants, as when it is frozen 
or when it is saline. From there we are led 
to the true deserts of the Southwest. Ani 
mals, birds, and plants have adapted them 
selves to the arid conditions found there. 
These are described with the clarity of a 
guide book, yet so enthusiastically that the 
reader is made to feel the strange fascination 
and beauty of this little-known habitat of 
many unusual forms of life. 

‘Weather’ takes up a subject of universal 
interest to all life. To a greater or less 
degree, our actions are controlled by it 
This book has taken the science of meteor 
ology and not only made it of great interest 
to the average reader but has couched it in 
readily understood terms. It explains the 
causes of weather, clouds, storms, the 
movements of the winds, and aids one in a 
simple way to understand weather fore 
casting. 

Both of these books are well indexed, and 
both have bibliographies to aid those man: 
people who, upon reading these volumes 
will wish to go more deeply into the subject 
made alive by Dr. Pickwell.—H. G. Cruick 


SHANK. 


Hipe anv Go Szex. By Dororny P. Lat: 
rop. The Macmillan Co., New York 
1938. $1.50. (For 6 to 10 years.) 


‘Hide and Go Seek’ isa story about a famil; 
of flying squirrels. It is one of the out 
standing children’s books of the year. Mis 
Lathrop has, near her studio, the animals 
and birds about which she writes. 
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While the book will be enjoyed for the 
story, it is the strikingly beautiful black- 
and-white illustrations by the author which 
will make it appealing to adults as well as 
children. There are many full-page pictures 
and many small ones, the latter showing 
chiefly the development of the young squir- 
rels. Miss Lathrop drew the baby flying 
squirrels from living models held in her 
hand. The growth of the young squirrels, 
as shown in the illustrations, from blind, 
naked, grub-like creatures to the beautiful, 
soft youngness of the squirrels just reaching 
adult size, is a fascinating picture story in 
itself. The incidental birds, animals, and 
plants are almost as interesting as the fly- 
ing squirrels themselves. 

In spite of the enormous volume of books 
turned daily off the presses, it is all too 
seldom that one finds a book so completely 
satisfying, a book which leads one to say 
enthusiastically to the most critical, “‘You 
will surely like it.'’—H. G. CruicksHank. 


I Know an Istanp. By R. M. Locktey. 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 
1939. 300 pp. Illustrated. $3.00. 


Would you like to visit the famous bird 
islands of northwestern Europe, see their 
ornithological high lights and learn how 
man has tenaciously managed to adapt 
himself to them? Read this book then. It 
is a superb combination of Defoe’s ‘Robin- 
son Crusoe’ and Chapman's ‘Camps and 
Cruises.’—J. J. Hickey. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE Birps OF MIcHIGAN. 
By Frank L. DuMonp. The Michigan 
Audubon Society, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
1937. Illustrated. 34 pp. $.10. 


This publication contains some elemen- 
tary instructions on how to identify birds, 
where they may be generally found, and a 
working list of 292 Michigan birds. Many 
f the illustrations are rather poorly re- 
produced.—J. J. Hickey. 


Tue Aux (January).—Dr. A. K. Fisher 
pens this number with a memorial sketch 
f his old friend Dr. George Bird Grinnell, 
ho was one of that small group of Active 
lembers (afterwards called Fellows) of the 
merican Ornithologists’ Union elected at 
e time of its organization in 1883, also 


editor of Forest and Stream, founder of the 
first Audubon Society, and a devoted friend 
of the Indian. It is an interesting account of 
an interesting and much-loved man. Proba- 
bly the paper of the greatest general interest 
is that of Harrison F. Lewis on ‘Reverse 
Migration,’ even though it leaves its riddle 
unsolved. On May 12, 1937, Dr. Lewis 
witnessed on Pelee Island, in Lake Erie, an 
extraordinary southward flight of birds of 
thirty-five species, which should at that 
season have been migrating in the opposite 
direction, a flight, moreover, against the 
wind. He considers this an example of what 
has been called cursus retroversus and also of 
what the German ornithologist Koch calls 
“positive anemotaxis,’’ a tendency of birds 
of certain species to fly against the wind. He 
discusses various suggested explanations of 
the origin and workings of such behavior 
and finds none of them satisfactory. Weather 
conditions, such as account for other ob- 
served instances of reverse migration in this 
country, seem to fail in the present case, and, 
so far as appears, no advantage to the birds 
could have been gained. Dr. Lewis offers no 
evidence that any of the thirty-five species 
habitually choose adverse winds for their 
migration flights, and he unfortunately 
omits to give any account of the migratory 
movements he observed on Pelee Island the 
day before. If the record showed that none 
of those thirty-five species had been seen 
going north on the southerly winds that 
prevailed on the afternoon of the 11th, the 
evidence for the operation of positive 
anemotaxis on the 12th would be much 
more convincing. 

Dr. Frank M. Chapman carries his investi- 
gation of the puzzling group of Grackles of 
the species Quiscalus quiscula into Missis- 
sippi, where he finds four subspecies, the 
travels of which in postglacial times he 
traces from their territories of origin. Four 
other papers in the field of taxonomy appear 
in this number. One of these is a revision of 
the Mexican and Central American Screech 
Owls of the genus Otus by Robert T. Moore 
and James L. Peters, in which twenty-six 
forms, including three new subspecies, are 
described. The others are two by A. J. van 
Rossem describing, respectively, a new sub- 
species of the California Quail and a new 
Parrot subspecies from Mexico, and one in 
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which George Miksch Sutton and Thomas D. 
Burleigh describe a new subspecies of Blue 
Bunting from Tamaulipas. Logan J. Bennett 
and George O. Hendrickson, in their paper 
on ‘Adaptability of Birds to Changed En- 
vironment,’ show by a study of an area in 
Iowa that the changes of thirty years from 
wild prairie, lake, slough, and swamp to 
cultivated land have resulted in an actual 
improvement in the bird population, which 
exemplifies the old adage that there are 
exceptions to all rules. Perry W. Gilbert, in 
‘The Avian Lung and Air-Sac System,’ gives 
an outline of our knowledge of the subject 
and an historical sketch of the discoveries in 
this field since Harvey's description in 1651, 
and presents a new technique for making 
casts for teaching purposes. Edward B. 
Chamberlain, in his ‘Leg Color in Royal 
Terns,’ gives the results of a statistical study 
of 1940 young birds and concludes with the 
surmise that the Terns as a group have only 
recently settled on black as their most suit- 
able leg color. 

Besides the invariably interesting General 
Notes, reviews, obituaries, and notices, this 
number contains the Secretary's report of the 
1938 meeting of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union and the Treasurer's annual re- 
port. Even with these additions this Janu- 
ary number makes only 126 pages, 36 less 
than that of a year ago. This, of course, is 
not for lack of material; it is for lack of 


pecuniary support. If every reader of 
Birp-Lore should join the A. O. U., our 
leading scientific ornithological journal 


could better fulfil the purpose for which it 
exists.—Francis H. ALLEN. 

Recent Publications 
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York: Oxford University Press. $3.00. 
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New York: Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
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Pryor, Wiiiiam C., and Heten S. Water—Wealth 
or Waste. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50 

Rosene, Water, Jr. A Preliminary Investigation 
of the Food Habits of the Mourning Dove in 
Alabama. Wildlife Research and Management 
Leaflet BS-133. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Bureau 
of Biological Survey. Free. 

Suetpvon, H. P. History and Significance of American 
Wildlife: II. Trends from Exploitation to Restora 
tion. Wildlife Research and Management Leaflet 
BS-126. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Bureau 
Biological Survey. Free. 
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CXX VII. February 15 to April 15, 1939 


Boston Region.—The period opened with 
exceedingly mild weather, bringing a re- 
markably early arrival of the earliest mi- 
grants. Geese were northbound on February 
19, the first Bluebirds and Red-wings were 
reported on February 21 and 22, other species 
arrived on March 1, and there was a positive 
wave on March 5. In the Sudbury Valley 
one party obtained the record early arrival 
date in 70 years of 13 species in one day! 
Cold weather then came with a jolt. A 
blizzard raged March 9 to 13, with 15 inches 
of snow near Boston. Many of the spring 
migrants gathered at feeding stations, but 
the majority of the flocks of Blackbirds dis- 
appeared. Spring-like weather returned on 
March 24 and 25, and the migration ap- 
peared to begin all over again. Rain and 
sleet, with continued cold weather, lasted 
from then on until the close of the period, 
producing an exceedingly backward season. 
The great ponds were still frozen over 
April 1. In northern New England, during 
March, 6 to 8 feet of snow accumulated at 
higher levels, and unless there was a strong, 
low-pressure area, clouds and chilly north- 
west winds flowed southward over southern 
New England from this great snow-field. 
For the first time in over two years, Boston 
showed a marked deficiency in temperature 
for the year, destroying a substantial excess 
rolled up in the first two months. Elms and 
maples are at least two weeks behind normal, 
and there has scarcely been an honest chorus 
of spring hylas yet. 

Perhaps the most striking paradox of a 
bizarre season was the belated arrival of the 
missing northern Finches. Evening Gros- 
beaks began arriving in New England about 
the middle of February. A positive ava- 
anche of Purple Finches flooded the country. 
‘locks of 100 to 300 birds swirled through 
he region, feeding in weed-fields. We have 
0 go back to 1886 to find a near parallel. 
close on their heels came Redpolls in great 


abundance, with a few Siskins and straggling 
Pine Grosbeaks and White-winged Cross- 
bills. While it proved to be a ‘great Red- 
poll year,’ 1916 produced even more re- 
markable conditions, as the bird did not 
arrive until March 25 and lingered until late 
April. The paradox was, of course, the 
collision between the northern Finches and 
the early spring migrants, as they arrived 
from diametrically opposite directions in the 
same ten-day period! 

The following notes deal with species 
arriving from the South. 

Red-throated Loon—far more than usual. 

Pacific Loon—1 of these supposed birds 
off Plum Island on April 8 (Garrison, Gris- 
com, Scott). 

Horned Grebe—notably heavy spring 
flight, over 100 in sight from Plum Island 
at once on April 8. 

Bittern—remarkably scarce as yet due to 
the belated thaw and consequent flooded 
meadows and marshes. 

Canada Goose—a very heavy flight. 
Remarkable numbers inland and reported 
feeding on upland fields, lawns, and golf- 
courses all over the eastern part of the state. 

Greater Snow Goose—a real spring flight, 
recalling supposed conditions in the seven- 
teenth century. One line went up the 
Connecticut Valley. Professor Eliot had 
several reports of very small flocks flying 
over April 11 in Massachusetts. Further 
north, however, Dr. Weaver reports numer- 
ous flocks, up to 200 in number, alighting 
in the valley between Hanover, N. H., and 
Bradford, Vt., April 11 to 15. On the coast, 
flocks of 45 and 50 are reported from Ipswich, 
April 9 and 16, while in Merrymeeting Bay, 
Maine, Snow Geese arrived on April 11 and 
increased to over 400 on April 13 (Alfred 
Gross). Several flocks also lit near New- 
port, Vt. (Crichton). 

Fresh-water Ducks—poor flight of many 
species, probably due to the same factors 
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discussed under the Bittern above; particu- 
larly true of Baldpate, Teal, and Pintail. 
The Baldpate is reported as lingering notably 
late in numbers in Rhode Island and Martha's 
Vineyard, where, of course, they wintered. 
European Widgeon are reported from 
Martha's Vineyard (6), Bonnet Shores, 
R. I. 1 by Kraus, February 22 to March 5), 
and 2 at Wayland, April 8 (Morgan). Pro- 
fessor Eliot reports a European Teal at Hat- 
field on April 8. Shoveller, 3 in Wenham 
Swamp, April 15 (Alexander). Ring- 
necked Duck and Hooded Merganser con- 
tinue their increase and were more numerous 
than ever. 

Hawks—remarkable numbers of Fish 
Hawks and Sparrow Hawks. The Red- 
tailed Hawk reached a low ebb near Boston 
in the period 1910-30. In the past five years 
it has changed from rare to uncommon, in- 
cluding a slight very early spring flight, 
which was rather more marked this year. 

The only songbird worthy of special 
mention is the Fox Sparrow, which had one 
of the greatest flights of all time in eastern 
Massachusetts. Ordinarily it has a speedy 
passage in this area; the first birds arrive 
March 15 to 25; some favorable day between 
March 25 and April 5 there may be a ‘wave,’ 
when the bird is fairly common throughout, 
after which only stragglers remain. The 
chief variation in any one year is that the 
wave never materializes. This year the Fox 
Sparrow arrived March 8, it became gener- 
ally common March 25 and 26 (the normal 
wave); stragglers were around into early 
April, but on April 7 it became common 
again, on April 8, I saw over 300 north of 
Boston, and it is still generally distributed 
on April 15.—Luptow Griscom, Museum of 


Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass. 


New York Region.—Mid-February was 
very cold, but the rest of the month was 
more or less normal except for frequent rains 
and high winds. March was a month of 
raw, blustering winds, rain, and some snow, 
which, however, did not prevent the mi- 
grants from arriving very early. The water 
levels and vegetation were naturally in- 
fluenced by the rainfall, the ponds and 
streams being high and the plant growth 
well started by the end of the month. April 
was generally a cold, rainy period, with 
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strong west and northwest winds prevailing 
A very cold day for the month was recorded 
on April 9 when the temperature dropped to 
22 degrees. The weather moderated after 
that, and a light, generally distributed in 
flux of very early migrants was noted. 

Generally speaking, the Loons and Grebe: 
were never common, but Ducks were noted 
in good-sized flocks. Smaller birds, after a 
very poor start in midwinter, gained in 
numbers, and species like the Junco came 
back in fair numbers. Gannets and Cor 
morants wintered in small numbers, as well 
as Herons, Seaside and Sharp-tailed Sparrows, 
and Clapper Rails, the latter in good 
numbers. 

The spring Hawk flight was observed at 
Montclair, N. J., when, on March 9, 60 
Hawks were seen going north, including an 
Osprey (Wolfarth, R. Peterson, Kelly); at 
Camp Upton, L. I., 18 individuals of 6 
species were noted on March 17 (Raynor); 
on April 3, 145 individuals of 9 species at 
the Montclair, N. J., Quarry CWolfarth 
et al.); on April 15, a flight of Red-tailed 
Hawks, with some Rough-legs, was re 
corded at Montauk, L. I. (J. Helmuth). 

The first heavy migration of land birds 
was noted on February 19, but migration in 
general was backward (Eynon); March 24 
witnessed a marked flight at Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn (Jacobson); another less concen 
trated flight was recorded after April 10, 
when the pre-May flight of birds was 
noted. A very marked flight of both species 
of Loons occurred on March 30 and 3! 
(Helmuth). On April 11, 64 Holboell’s 
Grebes at Point Lookout, L. I., were un 
doubtedly part of a flight (Mayer), as well 
as a flock of 24 Great Blue Herons, flying i 
V-formation over Gardiner’s Bay, L. I., 0 
April 1 (Helmuth). An American Egret o 
April 16, Idlewild, L. I., was part of tl 
premature flight that came in April (Mayer 
Little Blue Heron, April 9; Yellow-crowne 
Night Heron, 3, April 8, Massapequa, L. ! 
(Cruickshank). Green Heron as early : 
April 20, Easthampton, L. I. (Helmuth). 

Whistling Swan, probably the same bir 
first seen at Idlewild, L. I., on March 20 t 
22 (Mayer), and then at Jones Beach, L. ! 
on March 26 (Elliott). A flock of 6 Canad 
Geese and a single bird that can be referre 
toas Hutchins’s Goose, Wainscott, L. I., see 
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t close range on March 27 and April 8 
Helmuth). Snow Goose, 4, April 15, 
Montauk, L. I. (Breslau, Sedwitz, Whitman). 
European Teal, 5 males, March 23, Hemp- 
stead Lake, L. I. (Mayer). Blue-winged 
Teal, April 1, Long Beach, L. I., a very 
early date (Mayer). The few records of 
Redheads are still of small numbers scattered 
through the Bronx and Long Island during 
February and April. 

We can only speculate on the reason for 
the late series of records of Razor-billed Auks 
and a logical one is that the birds were 
migrating north and were sick and came 
to shore, or else they were blown to our 
shores by the steady strong winds that pre- 
vailed. Many of the birds were oiled and 
subsequently died. Records of these birds 
are: 6, March 10, and 4, April 8, eastern 
L. I. (Helmuth); March 4, Shark River, 
N. J. Seeley); March 14, Long Branch, N. J. 
Seeley); April 1, a dead bird, Long Branch, 
N. J. (Seeley); April 1, Long Beach, L. I. 
(Mayer); April 15, Montauk, L. I., a dead 
bird (Breslau, Sedwitz, Whitman). Briin- 
nich’s Murre, Rockaway Point, L. L., 
February 19 (Jacobson); March 15, Mon- 
tauk, L. I. (J. and W. Helmuth); April 1, 
Long Beach, L. I. (Mayer). Dovekie, 
several dead since late February, eastern 
L. I. (Helmuth). 

Pileated Woodpecker, still present at 
ad Sprain, April 15 (Norse, Cantor); 

, Pine Brook, N. J. CR. Peterson). Hairy 
Soaduaihee nesting at Bayside, L. I., 
April 1 (Barton, Fischer). Phoebe, April 7, 
23 birds seen in a 5-mile walk, Union 
County, N. J. (Eynon). Prairie Horned 
Lark found in a dozen localities on Long 
Island and New Jersey, found breeding at 
Idlewild, L. I. (Mayer) and Hewlett Harbor, 
L. I. (Lawrence School Nature Club). 
Carolina Wren in three localities at East- 
hampton, L. I., a sign that after almost 6 
years the birds are making a come-back 
Helmuth). Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, April 
iO, Manorville, L. I. (Raynor); April 15, 
jones Beach, L. I. (Lichten, Rosenheim). 
Migrant Shrike, Central Park, New York 

ity, April 11 (Cantor); March 22, Idlewild, 

I. (Mayer); April 1, Hamilton, N. J. 

Brown, Edwards, Eynon). White-eyed 

ireo, April 15, Oceanport, N. J. (Seeley). 


‘ine Warbler, exceptionally common in 
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early April on the south shore of Long 
Island (Mayer). Northern Yellow-throat, 
April 7 to 11, Idlewild, L. I., probably win- 
tered (Mayer). Baltimore Oriole, April 14, 
Kissena Park, L. I. (Bernhardy). Purple 
Finch, 334 along with many Siskins, March 
22, Easthampton, L. I.; noted coming in 
from the ocean at Montauk Point, L. L., 
March 10 (Helmuth). European Goldfinch, 
8, Amityville, L. I. (R. P. Allen). 

Redpolls, noted from February 16, Idle- 
wild, L. I. (Mayer) to April 21, Hecksher 
State Park, L. I. (Cruickshank); 32, March 
14, with a bird that is described as a Greater 
Redpoll, Scarsdale, N. Y. (Lichten, Rosen- 
heim). Ipswich Sparrow, 7, April 20, 
Easthampton, L. I. (Helmuth). Chipping 
Sparrow, March 26, Kissena Park, L. I. 
(Bernhardy). Lapland Longspur, 16 all 
winter, Canarsie, L. I. (Imhof); February 
22, Idlewild, L. I. (Mayer); March 2, East 
Moriches, L. I. (Raynor); March 24 to 27, 
Wainscott, L. I. (Helmuth). 

A well-described Kumlien’s Gull was 
noted by Imhof on Jamaica Bay, L. L., 
April 16, and was said to be a second-year, 
or more probably a third-year bird.— 
Watter Sepwitz, New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Region.—Cold, wet weather 
conditions prevailed throughout the period, 
with a low percentage of sunshine and a high 
average rainfall. Following the sleet and 
snow of March 11, birds flocked to feeding 
stations. At Lambertville, N. J., March 12, 
Miss Sarah Wollaston reported 12 species, 
including a Cowbird. 

At Tinicum, Pa., March 22, during a 
northwest gale, migrating Pintails in great 
numbers took refuge on the meadows behind 
the dike. In an area 114 miles long and 
14 mile wide, a million or more were esti- 
mated to be present (Culver). This same 
estimate was made by other observers. 

At Penn Manor, Pa., on an artificial pond, 
nearly all fresh-water Ducks found in this 
region have been present this winter: Feb- 
ruary 25, Mallard, 500; Black Duck, 5000; 
Gadwall, 2; Baldpate, 150; Pintail, 1000 
Green-winged Teal, 10; Shoveller, 2; Wood 
Duck, 4; Redhead, 9; Ring-necked Duck, 50; 
Lesser Scaup, 10; Hooded Merganser, 2; 
American Merganser, 200. March 11, 
European Widgeon, 1 (Reimann and others). 
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Woodcock reports indicate more than the 
average number of birds present: Wildwood 
Junction, N. J., March 26, nest with young; 
Cape May, N. J., April 2, nest with young 
(Schmid); Kresson, N. J., and vicinity, 
March 30, 6 singing (Potter); other reports 
from various points, 1 to 3 birds singing. 

A very remarkable invasion of Purple 
Finches occurred in suburban Philadelphia 
from late February to the middle of April. 
Banders ringed unprecedented numbers. At 
the feeding station of A. M. Clark, Chestnut 
Hill, Pa., several hundred Finches were 
present from February 26 to April 16. The 
highest number (752) was recorded on 
April 8. 

Other records of interest: Ocean City, 
N. J., February 24, Lapland Longspur, 6 
(Livingston). Gloucester County, N. J., 
February 29, flight song of Prairie Horned 
Lark (Potter). Cape May, N. J., March 12, 
Dovekie (McDonald). Haddonfield, N. J., 
April 2, Ring-necked Duck (Regensburg). 
Tinicum, Pa., March 12, Ring-necked Duck, 
70 (Moore). Delair, N. J., February 29, 
Bonaparte’s Gull, 1; April 5, Whistling 
Swan, 1 (Corn and Jacobs). Haverford 
Township Park, Delaware County, Pa., 
March 14, Redpoll, 2 (Culver). Me. Airy, 
Pa., March 24, Redpoll, 5; Chestnut Hill, 
Pa., March 24 and again April 3, Lark Spar- 
row (Clark). Bordentown, N. J., February 
19, Duck Hawk chasing Barred Owl; Penn 
Manor, Pa., February 25, Pine Siskin, 12; 
Catbird, 1 (Reimann). Island Beach, N. J., 
February 19, Razor-billed Auk (dead); 
Fortesque, N. J., March 12, Short-eared 
Owl, 12; Blue Goose, 3; Snow Goose, 25,000 
(Newman and Lindauer). Approximately 
the same number of Snow Geese and Blue 
Geese, up to 30, were reported at this point 
by other observers. Fortesque, N. J., April 
8, Willet, 1; Elsinboro, N. J., April 8, 
King Rail, 1 (Storer). Marshalltown, N. J., 
April 1, American Egret, 1 (Brown). Quin- 
ton, N. J., April 9, Migrant Shrike, 1 
(Potter). Cape May, N. J., April 2, Little 
Blue Heron, 5; Gannet, 1; Black Vulture, 1 
(Schmid). Cedarville, N. J., April 10, Snow 
Goose, a flock of 300 flying north; Crow 
nest with 5 eggs on ground in salt marsh, 
bird flushed (Walton). West Chester, Pa., 
February 24, Pine Siskin, 1; March 14, Red- 
head, 2; March 19, Ring-necked Duck, 17; 
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March 24, Canada Goose, 90; Bald Eagle, | 
Perryville, Md., March 26, Whistling Swan 
100 still present; Lewis's Mill, Cheste 
County, Pa., April 13, Barred Owl, hootin 
(Mrs. Joseph Cope).—Jutian K. Porter 
Collingswood, N. J. 


Washington (D. C.) Region.—Durin; 
February and March, 1939, in the Washing 
ton area, the weather was rather remarkabl\ 
even—cool, and with little extreme tempe: 
ature, high or low; the lowest reached was 
17 degrees, the highest 85 degrees, and on 
only three days did the thermometer reach 
80 degrees. It is interesting that the last 
few days in March were of about the same 
temperature as the last days of February 
The birds were rather slow in starting their 
northward migration, apparently held in 
abeyance by the steadily cool weather, as 
was the vegetation. 

There was relatively little bird-song dur 
ing the month of February, and this was 
mostly from the Cardinal and the Song 
Sparrow. The Fox Sparrow, reported by 
John H. Fales as common on February 25 
at Woodside, Md., was singing on that day. 

The Red-wing, reported by W. B. Mc 
Ilwaine, Jr., was common and active at 
Alexandria, Va., on February 7, and the 
same observer found the Bald Eagle still 
common along the Potomac River below 
Alexandria on February 11. Apparently, the 
Meadowlark remained all winter at Belts 
ville, Md., as John H. Fales reported a 
number of individuals on February 3. The 
Golden-crowned Kinglet was seen at Wood- 
side from February 7 to March 3 by John H 
Fales. A flock of 55 American Pipits was 
noted at Beltsville, Md., on March 26, by 
the same observer, and another flock of 40 
on the same day by Brooke Meanley 
College Park, Md. 

The following arrivals were noted ! 
John H. Fales: Phoebe at Cabin John, Mc ., 
March 11; Vesper Sparrow at Beltsville, 
Md., March 26; Louisiana Water-Thrush 
Woodside, Md., March 30; and the follov 
ing by Brooke Meanley at College Par 
Md.: Migrant Shrike, February 18; Chi 
ping Sparrow, March 13; Grasshopper Spa 
row, March 18. Many Savannah Sparrov 
were seen at College Park on March 18 | 
the last-named observer. 
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The Ring-billed Gull, which is a common 
bird along the Potomac River below Wash- 
ington, made an unusual invasion of the 
lawns on the grounds of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Smith- 
sonian Institution on March 18. The birds, 
to the number of 125, remained mostly on 
the grass from forenoon until at least the 
middle of the afternoon on that day. The 
occasion for this appearance was not de- 
termined, but they seemed to be interested 
in something on the ground. While this 
bird ordinarily comes up into the so-called 
Tidal Basin, which is nearly half a mile from 
the grounds above mentioned, it rarely 
penetrates in any numbers farther into the 
city except in passing flight. 

Ducks in the vicinity of Washington, 
particularly along the Potomac River, have 
continued relatively scarce during these two 
months. The Canvas-back and the Ring- 
necked Duck were seen on the sanctuary at 
Roaches Run, Va., on February 2, and the 
Redhead on February 4 and 5—all three, 
however, in very small numbers. The Black 
Duck, Lesser Scaup, American Merganser, 
and Wood Duck were also reported. Other 
species, all in small numbers, reported by 
Charles P. Preston from near Wakefield, Va., 
during March, include Ruddy Duck, Greater 
Scaup, Buffle-head, American Golden-eye, 
Red-breasted Merganser, Mallard, Gadwall, 
Shoveller, Green-winged Teal, Baldpate, 
White-winged Scoter, and 2000 Surf Scoters. 
The same observer found 7 Whistling Swans 
there on March 19 and 44 Canada Geese on 
March 25. The Wood Duck seems to be 
holding its own along the river above 
Washington, and it is still seen there with 
more or less regularity. 

A Killdeer’s nest, containing 4 eggs, was 
discovered by Brooke Meanley at College 
Park on March 27, and a Barn Owl's home, 
vith 1 egg, was found at Laytonsville, 
Md., on March 10, by W. H. Lawrence. 

The Prairie Horned Lark was noted near 
ockville, Md., on March 10 by W. H. 

awrence, and gave indications of probable 

ceeding there, although no nest was found. 
mated pair was observed by Brooke 
feanley at College Park on February 18, 

d on March 3 a female was seen carrying 

uterial to a nest about two-thirds com- 

eted. That particular nest was later aban- 


doned, but a new one started about a hundred 
feet from the first. On March 19, this new 
nest contained 3 eggs, which on March 30 
had given way to 2 young about a day old. 
Apparently the Prairie Horned Lark is 
becoming more common as a breeding bird 
in the Washington region.—Harry C. 
Osernotser, Biological Survey, Washington, 
D.C. 


Pensacola (Florida) Region.—A freeze 
on February 22 set back vegetation severely 
and, in that way, may have affected bird 
life; but temperatures in this region seldom 
go to such extremes of cold or of heat to have 
much direct effect. Lack of rainfall has 
allowed roadside ponds to dry up com- 
pletely and, as a result, the upland shore- 
birds—Lesser Yellow-legs, Solitary Sand- 
piper—have been scarce. 

Interest in one of our most abundant 
wintering species, the Herring Gull, cen- 
tered about the presence this far from their 
home colonies of several of the color-banded 
birds. One bird from the Muscongus Bay 
colony was seen on the Pensacola waterfront 
on February 25 and again on March 18, the 
second time in company with a bird from 
the Kent's Island colony. A wintering Sora, 
rare (or elusive) in this region, was caught 
on February 26 (Frank Bray). 

The outstanding event of this season's 
migration was the capture of a Black Rail 
on April 6 (Bray), the first one known in 
this region since 1885. A second one was 
brought in dead on April 7, and uncon- 
firmed reports of still others seen in city 
yards and gardens on the same date would 
indicate the incidence of a considerable flight 
of these little-known birds. A_ single 
Golden-winged Warbler on April 9 was only 
the second I have seen in spring during my 
23 years’ residence. A Kentucky Warbler, 
caught in a downtown office on March 30 
(Allen Sheppard), was the earliest I have 
ever known. A Painted Bunting (very rare) 
on April 7 (Mrs. A. L. Whigham) equaled 
the previous earliest date for this species. 

Other arrival dates, within the extremes 
of previous years, include: Parula Warbler, 
March 5 (Bray); Little Blue Heron, March 
12 (Bray); Lesser Yellow-legs, Pectoral 
Sandpiper, and Upland Plover, March 18; 
Solitary Sandpiper, March 19; Ruby-throated 
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Hummingbird, March 21 (Mrs. Whigham); 
Chimney Swift, March 22; Yellow-throated 
Vireo (C. R. Mason) and Rough-winged 
Swallow, March 25; Snowy Egret, Green 
Heron, White Ibis (Mrs. Whigham), Wil- 
son's Plover, Kingbird (Bray), Prothonotary 
and Hooded Warblers, March 26; Orchard 
Oriole and Summer Tanager (both reported 
by Mrs. Whigham), March 30; Wood Thrush 
and Red-eyed Vireo (both reported by Mrs. 
Whigham), March 31; Crested Flycatcher, 
April 2; Indigo Bunting, April 7 (Mrs. 
Whigham); Wood Pewee, April 8 (Shep- 
pard); Broad-winged Hawk, Stilt Sandpiper 
(very rare), Barn Swallow, Worm-eating 
Warbler (rare), and Oven-bird, April 9; 
Scarlet Tanager, April 11 (Sheppard); Yel- 
low Warbler, April 12 (Mrs. Whigham); 
and Least Tern (Bray) and Nighthawk, 
April 15. The flight of March 26 was 
remarkable for the great variety of species 
noted, though none was present in great 
abundance. In the flight of April 9, Red- 
eyed and White-eyed Vireos were seen in 
unbelievable numbers. The presence of a 
Sora far from marshy ground on March 12 
(Bray) and of a Bittern in an upland garden 
on March 16 (Sheppard) probably indicated 
migratory movement of these species. Six 
Gannets, a rare species anywhere in the 
Gulf, were seen on March 26 and 2 more on 
April 8. 

A few of our wintering species depart for 
the North during the present period but 
many more of them stay over into the next. 
Departure dates of interest include: Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, last seen on March 19; 
Phoebe, March 24; Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker (Mrs. Whigham), Hooded Mergan- 
ser, and Western Sandpiper, March 26; 
Palm Warbler, April 2; Cowbird, April 3 
(Mrs. Whigham); Robin, April 7 (Mrs. 
Whigham). 

Bald Eagles had well-grown young almost 
ready for flight on March 12; an early brood 
of Mockingbirds was reported just hatched 
on March 31 (Bray); and a set of 4 eggs of 
the Killdeer (a rare breeder in this region) 
was seen on April 9.—Francis M. Weston, 
2006 E. Jordan Street, Pensacola, Fla. 


Put-in-Bay (Ohio) Region.—Cool and 
excessively rainy weather has characterized 
the late winter and early spring. There have 
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been few warm days, and only one pi 
tracted warm period (March 26 to 28) | 
conspicuously affected bird migration. Tle 
reports received from all parts of the st: 
agree that migration has been much retarded, 
although a few individuals of most species 
arrived at nearly normal dates. 

It is encouraging to note that most 
observers found waterfowl distinctly more 
numerous than at any time for several years. 
The species most frequently mentioned as 
having shown an increase are Baldpaie, 
Canvas-back, Red-breasted Merganser, and 
Blue-winged Teal. At Toledo, on March 19, 
Campbell found 1200 Baldpates, and in the 
‘harbors’ of the Ottawa County peninsula, 
on March 24, Hicks reported 520. At this 
latter area, long famous for its Canvas-backs, 
Hicks estimated that there were not less than 
11;000 of these Ducks on March 24. Al- 
though no other large flocks of Canvas-backs 
have been reported, the species seems to 
have been well distributed over the state 
during late March and early April, and was 
present in a number of localities where none 
were seen last year. European Widgeon 
records are surprisingly numerous: Buckeye 
Lake, March 26 (Claugus); Cuyahoga Falls, 
March 12 (Mitchell); Salem, April 8 and 15 
(Baker); and Pymatuning Lake, April 16 
(McLaughlin). 

Some interesting data relative to the rate 
of migration are obtained by comparing 
dates of arrival at selected stations in differ- 
ent parts of the state. Thus the Phoebe was 
reported at Fosters in Warren County on 
March 9 (Maslowski); at Buckeye Lake on 
March 12 (Claugus); Dayton, March 13 
(Blincoe); at Youngstown, Cuyahoga Falls, 
and Toledo on March 25, and at Columbia 
Station (Barber) and Put-in-Bay on March 
26. Purple Martins reached Dayton on 
March 23; Canton, April 1; Toledo, Apri! 5; 
Put-in-Bay, April 6; Salem, April 8; Cuy »- 
hoga Falls, April 11, and Youngstow 
April 15. Both species appeared first in 
southwestern part of the state and requir d 
between two and three weeks to reach s'. - 
tions in the northeastern section. 

At about the same time that spring 1 
grants were first becoming common in nort 
eastern Ohio, there occurred a minor flig 
of Redpolls. A flock of 75 was seen ne 
Youngstown on March 18 (McLaughlir 
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and there were records from the Canton re- 
gion on March 20 and 21 (Ball), from 
Ashtabula on March 22, and from Paines- 
ville on March 23 (Hicks). Other northern 
visitors that were present during the period 
include Snow Buntings near Cuyahoga Falls 
on February 27 and 28 (Smith), and a 
Goshawk at Yellow Springs on February 16 
Burr). The Evening Grosbeak reported 
from Yellow Springs earlier in the winter 
was still present on April 3. An unusually 
large number of Lapland Longspurs, esti- 
mated at 2600 individuals, was seen near 
Celeryville in Huron County on March 25 by 
Hicks. 

Despite the consistently disagreeable 
weather in early April, a few of the earlier 
Warblers have been reported at approxi- 
mately normal dates: Yellow Warbler, April 
14, Chillicothe (Chapman); Louisiana Water- 
Thrush, April 9, Newark (Claugus); Pine 
Warbler, April 2, and Sycamore Warbler, 
April 5, both in Scioto County (Chapman). 
Among the shore birds there seem to have 
been few records of interest. The numbers of 
Pectoral Sandpipers and of Golden Plovers 
seem to be less than usual, and the only 
notable concentration of Yellow-legs is that 
reported from the Cincinnati area where 
Maslowski estimated that there were 300 
Lesser and 50 Greater Yellow-legs on April 
13. At Toledo, Campbell found a Piping 
Plover on April 8, an early date for this 
region. In late March and early April there 
was a notable flight of Horned Grebes in the 
small lakes of northeastern Ohio and along 
Lake Erie. Nearly every report from the 
northern part of the state comments on the 
numbers of this species but there is no indica- 
tion that the flight was noted in the central 
and southern parts of the state. 

A few miscellaneous records of interest 
follow: Snow Goose, 2 birds seen at Buckeye 

ike on March 12 (Claugus) and 3 on the 

faumee River east of Napoleon on March 23 

licks); 2 Holboell’s Grebes near Canton 

arch 7 to 14 (Kimes, Ball); Western 

eadowlark at Youngstown on April 9 

{cLaughlin), and also near Port Clinton on 

irch 11 (Trautman); Mockingbird near 
( yahoga Falls on March 24 (Greene, 

ith); a Mallard’s nest with an incomplete 
c tch of 5 eggs at Amelia, Clermont County 
© April 15 CMaslowski). 
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Correction. Mr. Karl Maslowski wishes 
to correct an error that appeared in this 
column in the last issue of Brrp-Lore. The 
record of Pine Warblers wintering in the 
Cincinnati area is erroneous and was due to 
a slip of the pen in his report. The birds 
referred to were Palm Warblers, as attested 
by a specimen collected prior to the date of 
his report and preserved in the collection of 
the Cincinnati Society of Natural History.— 
C. F. Watxer, Stone Laboratory, Put-in- 
Bay, Ohio. 


Minnesota Region.—February continued 
to be an intensely cold month with temper- 
atures well below zero all over the state, and 
reaching between 40 and 50 degrees below 
occasionally in the northern part of the 
state. The average was 9 degrees above zero, 
6.9 degrees below normal. The mean for the 
three winter months was plus 12.6 degrees, 
only a trifle warmer than the mean for a 
48-year record. March for the greater part 
was also colder than usual, with a blizzard 
and very heavy fall of snow in the northern 
part of the state on the 15th—10.8 inches 
at Duluth, making a total of 80.4 inches for 
the winter. A phenomenal heat wave on 
March 21 to 24 sent the temperatures at 
Minneapolis up into the 70's, carried off the 
snow, and opened the smaller lakes and 
ponds which, however, froze over again 
Jater. This brought many of the earlier 
birds, such as the Robin, Bluebird, Killdeer, 
Song Sparrow, a few Fox Sparrows and cer- 
tain of the Ducks, and started the Blue and 
Snow Goose migration in the western part 
of the state. April thus far has been a rather 
cold, blustery month, and the season is 
probably 10 days or so late. The ice from 
the upper Mississippi River was going over 
the falls at Minneapolis on March 26 and 27. 

There was nothing of special interest in 
the bird world during the winter. Winter 
visitants from the North were not numerous. 
A number of Pine Grosbeaks remained until 
March 7 at Highcroft, Lake Minnetonka, 
feeding chiefly on the buds of honeysuckle 
(C. E. Munns). The Mockingbird wintering 
at Minneapolis, mentioned in the last paper, 
disappeared after a severe cold spell in 
February. The body was not found, but it 
probably froze to death as did one at Ely, 
up on the Iron Range, a few years ago (body 
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found and sent to museum). There were 
scattered reports of Bohemian Waxwings, 
but they did not become numerous. 

The summery weather of late March 
resulted in a few early records. A Bittern, 
on March 23, was photographed by Roy 
Swan as it sat on the ridgepole of a house in 
the suburbs of Minneapolis, where it had 
been since early morning. On the same date 
there was a migration of Red-tailed Hawks 
which continued until the 26th, when yel- 
low crocuses (cultivated) were nearly in 
bloom at Minneapolis. On the 25th, Mi- 
grant Shrikes, Song Sparrows, Rusty Black- 
birds and Cooper's Hawks, and Western 
Meadowlarks were seen as far north as 
Warren in the Red River Valley (Thomas 
Kelly). On the 26th, 1 Fox Sparrow 
(Berthel) and many Marsh Hawks were 
migrating through west-central Minnesota 
(Kelly). On the 29th, Robins and Bluebirds 
had become numerous. The first Hermit 
Thrush at Minneapolis was reported on 
April 14 (average April 8), first Myrtle 
Warbler on April 14 (average April 16). 
Mourning-cloak butterflies emerging from 
winter quarters at Minneapolis on April 14. 

Arrival dates from Mrs. C. E. Peterson, 
Madison, Minn., are as follows: March 27, 
Robin; 28th, Migrant Shrike; 28th and 
29th, many Blue and Snow Geese, mostly 
Blue; 29th, Killdeer; April 6, Lapland Long- 
spurs migrating; llth, Whistling Swans; 
14th, Golden-crowned Kiuglet. 

The great annual spring flight of Geese 
through the western part of the state began 
about March 28. Mr. Breckenridge, of the 
museum staff, was in the Lake Traverse 
region from April 6 to 10, studying condi- 
tions, and on April 6 and 7, Messrs. Berthel, 
Nord, and Erickson, museum aids, went out 
to see the flight. The following notes are 
from the combined reports of these observers. 
Mr. Breckenridge estimated that there were 
at least 50,000 Geese feeding and resting in 
and about Lake Traverse, a greater number 
than heretofore, in the opinion of local 
observers. Of these, 70 per cent were Blue 
Geese, 25 per cent Lesser Snow Geese, and 
the other 5 per cent Canada (all the ob- 
servers agreed that most, if not all, of the 
Canada Geese seen were the Lesser Canada), 
and White-fronted. There seems to be an 
opinion that the Snows are increasing in 
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numbers. This vast array of Geese fed twi: 
daily in the cornfields in Minnesota and t! 
Dakotas and on spring wheatfields, whe 
they snipped off the blades without pulli: 
up the grain. 

Ducks were abundant throughout the 
region, nearly all species being seen in 
greatly varying numbers. Pintails, the first 
arrivals, far outnumbered any other species 
“They often rose in numbers rivaling the 
thousands of Geese’’ (Breckenridge). Second 
in numbers the Mallard, third the Baldpate, 
fourth the Shoveller, with much smaller 
numbers of other species. The usual great 
flight of Lesser Scaup was absent, and this 
is true also of the eastern part of the state 
where the great flocks that passed through 
last year are absent this spring. Mr. Erick- 
son recorded, where possible, the sexes of 
the Ducks seen and found that in most 
instances, as usual, the males much out- 
numbered the females. 

An interesting feature of the spring 
happenings has been the large numbers of 
Whistling Swans that have tarried in Minne 
sota on the northward flight. Swans have 
been increasing in numbers for some years 
past, and this spring there have been more 
than ever before. Flocks of over 200, and 
many smaller flocks, have dropped into the 
lakes and large sloughs, even near the large 
cities, and remained for days feeding con- 
tentedly and unconcernedly while gazed at 
and admired by hundreds of interested 
people. The interest aroused and the press 
publicity given to their presence indicate 
the unusual character of the migration.— 
Tuos. S. Roperts, Museum of Natural History, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Louis Region.—A mild winter, 
featured by two heavy snowfalls that melted 
quickly, in February, and two heavy snow- 
falls in one week late in March. In Apr‘!, 
cold raw weather set in, and three weeks of 
almost continuous rain brought high waters 
in the rivers and overflowing creek-beds t! +t 
seriously interfered with traffic for a whi °. 
A sudden freeze on April 11 did much dama ’e 
to early budding plants, and as a con >- 
quence we have had a late spring. Due ~9 
the warm early winter season, howev 
many species of water birds, Ducks es; 
cially, were here far from their usual schedu 
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The bird event of the season, near St. 
Louis, was the appearance for a brief stay at 
Temps Clair Marsh, which lies between 
St. Charles and the Alton Dam, of the Cin- 
namon Teal, first seen by Miss Laird on 
March 25, Miss Elliott on March 26, Miss 
Ernst on March 29, Wayne Short on March 
30, and subsequently by Dr. Rudolf Bennitt 
of Columbia. James Cunningham of Kansas 
City also sighted a Cinnamon Teal accom- 
panied by a dull-colored bird at Lake 
Quivera in Platte County on March 22, 
watching them for thirty minutes as they 
rested on the shore or fed in shallow waters. 
The Cinnamon Teal is casual in Missouri, 
and the last printed record of it near St. 
Louis was 1907. Another unexpected arrival 
was the Red-backed Sandpiper seen by 
Wayne Short and others on March 27, and a 
few days earlier by Miss Ernst, the third 
record in Missouri. Others deserving special 
mention were Old-squaw on April 3 at 
Horseshoe Lake, 15 miles from St. Louis, 
making 23 species of Ducks seen by Wayne 
Short and Miss Ernst during March. On 
April 8, Miss Ernst, Short, Kirksey, and 
William Jenner of Fayette, visited Horseshoe 
Lake and had the good fortune of seeing 
4 kinds of Grebes on one body of water—the 
Pied-billed, Horned, Eared, and the rare, 
casual Holboell’s Grebe. 

An immense flock of Longspurs, flying low 
over Fayette for nearly an hour, was noted 
by Tom Kirksey in late January, also a 
Horned Lark in breeding plumage on March 
19 at Fayette, and in company with John 
Gerrard of Alton he observed large numbers 
of Golden Plovers in the fields near St. 
Charles, 40 Black-crowned Night Herons in 
an old rookery but nesting not begun, a 
resting Red-shouldered Hawk, a single 
Harris's Sparrow, an unusual visitor here but 
fairly common in western Missouri; a Pine 
Warbler on April 9, 2 Horned Grebes, one of 
hem in breeding plumage; at Macon, Mo., 
vith William Jenner, 5 Pelicans, 6 Bona- 

irte’s Gulls, and 1000 Coots, a Mourning 

Jove nesting on the ground of the steep side 

f a ravine, nest containing 2 young birds, 

d a Great Blue Heron rookery on the 

‘uffs south of Grafton with 22 nests, most 

them containing eggs. 

James Comfort of Webster Groves reports 

pair of Woodcock remaining persistently 
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in one small area near Kirkwood and the 
European Tree Sparrows again nesting on 
his place, the only nesting report of these 
local birds so far. 

George E. Moore comments on the unusual 
number of waterfowl near Lebanon from 
January 29, when the first Pintails arrived, 
until April 25, with Pintails, Mallards and 
Scaups most numerous, Baldpates, Shovellers 
and Blue-winged Teal in fair numbers, 
Green-winged Teal, Redheads, Ring-necks, 
Canvas-backs, and Hooded Mergansers in 
lesser numbers. He reports a heavy flight of 
Geese over Lebanon on March 9 and 10, 
Golden Plovers more numerous than before, 
shore birds few, Purple Finches unusually 
common everywhere in Lebanon during the 
week of April 9. Due to the sudden late 
freeze on April 11, nesting species got off to 
a late start, but a Migrant Shrike was found 
incubating eggs during the week of April 9. 
Migration of Warblers in that section less 
than usual. From news gathered through 
the Audubon Society of Missouri, the Ducks 
and Geese have been moving in gratifying 
numbers. At Independence, for a few days 
around March 11, Don L. Walters reported 
the largest mass flight of Geese recorded in 
recent years. At locations on the Missouri 
River in Platte County, great concentrations 
of waterfowl. On February 25, Mallards and 
Pintails covered the ice on the shore and 
floated in the swift current amid cakes of ice; 
a partial count estimated 10,000 Pintails, 
6000 Mallards on a 2-mile reach of the river, 
and a large flock of about 800 Blue Geese 
with a few Snow Geese with them on the 
shore-line of the island; at Mud Lake, on 
March 4, about 7000 Pintails, 1000 Mallards 
with Baldpates, Green-winged Teal and 
Shovellers in small numbers; on March 11, 
during a trip with Dr. Hartford, a huge flock 
of Blue and Snow Geese resting on a field 
near the highway; on March 19, at Bean 
Lake, 1200 Redheads (J. W. Cunningham). 
—Srerunc P. Jones, Webster Groves, Mo. 


Chicago Region.—Temperature for Feb- 
ruary and March was normal except for a 
ten-day period during the latter half of 
March when it was above normal, reaching 
a maximum of 79 degrees on March 29. 
Rainfall for the first three months of 1939 
was .57 inch above normal; it was fairly 
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well distributed although rain fell on 11 of 
the last 15 days of February and almost 2 
inches of precipitation were recorded on 
March 11 and 12. 

The mildness of the past winter, empha- 
sized in our last report, seems further appar- 
ent in the early spring arrivals as against 
earliest dates previously recorded (given in 
the last column). These are as follows: 
Loon ..-3-14 MS Hutchens 3-16 
Horned Grebe ...3- § GP Baldwin 3-31 
Great Blue Heron .3-13 MS Johnston 3-23 
Double-crested Cormo- 

rant 
Black Duck 
Gadwall 
Shoveller 
Wood Duck 
Duck Hawk 


3-30 MS Johnston 4-2 
3 
5 
3 
5 
x 
Rough-winged Swallow. . 4 
3 
3 
] 


7 MS Hutchens 3-9 
2 MS C.0O.S. 3-17 
2 MS C.O.S. 3-16 

7 MS Hutchens 3-12 
3-21 C Florian - 

9 MS C.O.S. 4-14 
18 MS Baldwin 4- 3 
.3-19 B. McMaster - 
3-28 B McMaster —— 
Bachman’s Sparrow 4- 4 ID Baldwin 4-23 
White-crowned Sparrow.4-13 L Johnston 4-17 

*Rusty Blackbirds were also reported on this date 
by the same observer. 


Pipit. 
esa Meadowlark 
Brewer’s Blackbird* 


Other records of interest follow: 


LP Dreuth 
MS Baldwin 
L Ward 


Red-throated Loon..... .. 3-21 
3-27 

2 

3fW Durham 

8 

3 


Holboell’s Grebe 
Bald Eagle... 4- 
Sandhill Crane 4- 
Glaucous Gull 4- 
Bohemian Waxwing 3-13 JP Meade 
also 3-23 tog- 11 B McMaster 
Key to localities: B, Belvidere; C, Chicago; GP, 
Grant Park, Chicago; ID, Long Lake, Indiana Dunes; 
JP, Jackson Park, Chicago; & Lyons; LJ, Lincoln 
Park; MS, McGuiness Slough, Orland; Ww , Waukegan. 


GP Baldwin 


Two particularly interesting records ap- 
pear in the lists from the Montrose Beach- 
Lincoln Park area in Chicago. From there 
Dreuth and Nork report a Thayer's Gull 
(Larus argentatus thayeri) among Herring 
Gulls. They were able to study it both in 
flight and at rest at a distance of about 30 
feet in bright sunlight and with the aid of 
binoculars. It seems worth while to quote 
from Mr. Dreuth's notes: ‘“The general ap- 
pearance was that of an adult common 
Herring Gull, with the exception of the wing 
pattern. In flight the primaries were 
slate-gray, each primary with a broad white 
border and a white tip; this made the whole 
wing look very light, quite unlike that of 
the Herring Gull. Sitting on the water 
beside adult Herrings, in bright sunlight, 
the primaries were slate-gray with white 
tips in sharp contrast to the inky-black 
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primaries of the Herring Gull.’’ The or 
known previous record for this subspecies 
Illinois is a specimen taken at Chicago « 
March 27, 1876, now in the British Museum 
From April 6 to 9, an Eared Grebe 

winter plumage was observed at the sai 
location by Dreuth and Nork. This specics 
has been recorded from the state but twice, 
in both cases by specimens. One was take 
on November 3, 1888, at Chicago?; the other, 
now in the British Museum’, while marked 
only ‘‘Illinois,"” was taken by Nelson, and 
with little doubt, was obtained in the 
Chicago region during 1873-76, the period 
and region of Nelson's collecting activities 
in Illinois. Since the species breeds regularly 
and often in considerable numbers in western 
Minnesota‘, and also bred in north-central! 
Iowa in 1902-035, and since it occurs as a 
regular, though uncommon migrant in the 
states of Iowa’ and Missouri*, it seems 
peculiar that it has not been encountered in 
Illinois more often. Widmann® states that 
formerly the species was a common migrant, 
and Nelson’ considered it a not uncommon 
winter resident on Lake Michigan. 
Rupyerp Bouton and Frank A. PitTetxa, 
Field Museum, Chicago, Ill. 


Dwight, J., “Gulls (Laride) of the World,’ Bull. 
American Mus. Nat. Hist., 52 (3): 63-401 (1925). 

2Ford, E. R., C. R. Sanborn, and C. B. Coursen, 
“Birds of the Chicago Region,’ Prog. Act. Chgo. Aca. 
Sci., 5 (2.3): 17-80 (1934). 

3Ogilvie-Grant, W. R. and R. B. Sharpe ‘Catalogu 
of the Birds in the British Museum.” Vol. 26 (1898). 

4Roberts, T. S., ‘Birds of Minnesota,’ 2 vols. (1932). 

5DuMont, P. A., ‘A Revised List of the Birds of 
Iowa,’ Univ. Iowa Studies, 15 (5): 1-171 (1934). 

Widmann, O., ‘A Preliminary Catalog of the Birds 
of Missouri,’ Trans. Acad. Sci. St. Louis, 7 (1): 1-288 
(1907). 

™Nelson, E. W., ‘Birds of Northeastern IlIlinc 
Bull. Essex Inst., 8: go-155 (1876) 


Rio Grande Delta Region.—The period 
was warm and dry until April 13 when 
showers brought a total of 1% inch rainfa!! 
This was the first appreciable rain of ¢ 
year. A number of unseasonably hot da 
were experienced during the latter part f 
March and temperatures were recorded th t 
are seldom exceeded in midsummer. 
maximum of 95 degrees was reported 
Harlingen on March 26. Since the arriv 
of a ‘norther’ on April 6, temperatures ha 
been moderate. High-pressure areas, whic 
drift across the region at intervals of abo 
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a week, as usual brought most of the waves 
of spring migrants. 

From the Mission area Mr. Hale reports 
the arrival of the Chat on March 29, Summer 
Tanager on March 30, White-winged Dove 
on March 31, Scissor-tailed Flycatcher on 
April 2, Red-billed Pigeon and Green Heron 
on April 7, Bank Swallow and Orchard 
Oriole on April 9, Chimney Swift and Indigo 
Bunting on April 13, and the Dickcissel on 
April 15. The first few dates are, possibly, 
late, as it was impossible for Mr. Hale to 
be in the field during most of March. 

In Cameron County, Neil Hotchkiss, a 
visitor from Washington, D. C., reported 
the Black-bellied Tree-duck and the Purple 
Gallinule on April 12, and Herbert McCoy, 
visiting from Los Angeles, reported the 
Hudsonian Curlew on March 28. The 
writer's dates for this area are: March 5, 
Summer Tanager; March 12, Crested Fly- 
catcher and Parula Warbler; March 15, 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher; March 19, Chat, 
Hooded Warbler, and Louisiana Water- 
Thrush; March 26, Rough-winged Swallow, 
Lesser Cliff Swallow, and Wilson's Plover; 
April 2, White-tailed Kite; April 4, Barn 
Swallow; April 5, Cherrie’s Nighthawk. 

Eleven Red-breasted Mergansers were 
observed off Holly Beach on April 2. These 
birds were mostly males—the first males 
seen this year. Seven were still present on 
April 4, but none could be found at the end 
of the period. 

The spring Hawk migration through this 
region has been very poor. A small flock 
12) of what were taken to be Broad-winged 
Hawks was observed several miles west of 
Harlingen on April 2. Two or three Swain- 
son's Hawks were seen drifting north from 
April 2 to 7, and only the one White-tailed 
Kite, mentioned above, was reported. Mr. 
Hale noted only one migrant flock of about 
10 Red-shouldered Hawks on April 13 in the 
Mission area. 

In the May-June, 1937, issue the writer 
mentioned the fact that the Vesper Sparrow 
moves on into Mexico after spending 
December in this region, and then returns 
rere for a short stay in the spring. A similar 
ondition obtains in several other cases. 
The Grasshopper Sparrow and the Chipping 
\parrow are excellent examples of such 
vehavior. The Grasshopper Sparrow dis- 
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appeared about the first week in January 
this year and came back in a wave, with the 
crest on March 14. In all probability the 
Vesper, Grasshopper, Chipping, White- 
crowned, and Song Sparrows should not be 
listed as ‘winter residents’ here. On the 
other hand, Lincoln's, White-throated, 
Clay-colored, and Field Sparrows, which 
may be found in the exact same habitat week 
after week throughout January and February, 
should be properly considered as true winter 
residents. Representatives of a number of 
other families should be likewise reclassified. 
The fact that a given species may be con- 
tinuously present from the middle of 
November until the first week in January, 
while wave after wave of the birds pass 
through the region in leisurely manner, 
causes considerable confusion. Thus the 
writer's statement in the May-June, 1938, 
issue that no Geese were observed to ‘winter’ 
here caused much criticism from employees 
of the N. A. A. S., who seem to have a 
different opinion of what constitutes a 
‘winter resident.’ Possibly it might be 
worth while to re-examine the status of 
winter birds in some of the other regions 
while more exact data are being accumulated 
here, so that a new definition or understand- 
ing of the term ‘winter resident’ might be 
arrived at which would be acceptable to all. 
—L. Irsy Davis, Harlingen, Texas. 


San Francisco Region.—The season con- 
tinued as one of little rain, but actual drying 
of the soil and vegetation was delayed 
considerably beyond expectations based on 
total precipitation. Range conditions in 
California on March 1 were 69 per cent of 
normal. Open weather with few storms 
permitted exceptional activity among birds 
as well as among bird-watchers. Thus, the 
rapid advance of the bird season was recorded 
by many observers. 

Although many examples of seasonally 
early behavior (migration and nesting) can 
be cited, the recurrent cold and slightly 
rainy periods tended to slow down these 
activities so that the final results were not 
so far from normal as some single examples 
seem to indicate. Time after time, activities 
were speeded up during a warm spell only 
to be halted abruptly during subsequent cold 
and cloudiness. 
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Winter land birds continued abundant 
through March and the first week of April, 
but they diminished rapidly in the second 
week which opened with the highest 
temperatures of the season. Reported by 
several persons as unusually abundant were 
Robin, Mountain Bluebird, Myrtle Warbler, 
and Junco. More than usual numbers of 
White-throated Sparrows were seen. 

Late or otherwise special occurrences were 
reported for the following species: Winter 
Wren, April 7, Berkeley (Allen); Varied 
Thrush, March 27, Berkeley (A.); Town- 
send’s Solitaire, last seen on March 25 in 
Berkeley (Rodgers), March 26, San Francisco 
Webb); American Pipit, April 10, Berkeley 

R.); Audubon’s Warbler, unusually scarce, 
last seen on April 3 in Santa Lucia Moun- 
tains (Linsdale), singing, April 12, Berkeley 

A.); Evening Grosbeak, February 12, 
Knight's Landing (Emlen); Crossbill, about 
25 on March 2, Berkeley (A.), March 5 at 
Lake Merced (Bolander ); Slate-colored Junco, 


1 on March 8, at Lake Merced, first record 
for San Francisco (B.). 

Water-bird records indicate mainly time 
of arrival or departure, as follows: White 


Pelican, March 14, 7 on Tomales Bay 
‘Parmenters); Black Brant, 183 on April 14, 
in Carmel Bay (Williams), on April 17, 100 
at Tomales Bay and 300 on Bodega Bay (P.); 
Cinnamon Teal, many on March 8, Lake 
Merced (B.); Buffle-head, 9 on March 31 at 
Sears Point Road (P.); Knot, March 15 at 
Alameda (Kelly), first records at San Mateo 
Bridge for several years by the Parmenters: 
May 9, 1933, April 19, 1934 and 1935, 
April 15, 1936, April 19, 1938, and April 11, 
1939: Avocet, about 2000 on March 7, 
Sears Point Road (P.); Glaucous Gull, 1, 
from January 6 to February 1, Monterey 
Williams), April 1, 1 in all-white plumage, 
Landsend, San Francisco (P.); Least Tern, 
March 28, 1 at San Mateo Bridge (P.). 

Emlen reports on February 27 from the 
lower Sacramento Valley that the winter 
was notable for large flights of waterfowl, 
the peak coming on February 15 when five 
flocks of Lesser Snow and White-fronted 
Geese (about 50,000 birds) were seen at once 
near Woodland. Morning and evening 
flights of Ducks, mostly Pintail, numbering 
50,000 to 150,000 daily were seen in the 
latter half of February. 
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Summer birds generally arrived earl, 
Some records: Western Flycatcher, March 
19, Boulder Creek (Allen); March 20, Santa 
Lucia Mountains (Linsdale); March 22, 
Carmel (Williams). Olive-sided Flycatcher, 
1 on April 12 at Mills College (Seibert). 
Rough-winged Swallow, March 16, Lake 
Merced (Bolander). Cliff Swallow, March 
16, Lake Merced (B.). Russet-backed 
Thrush, March 16, Lake Merced (B.); 
April 5 in Marin County (S.). Warbling 
Vireo, March 25, Santa Lucia Mountains 
(L.). Yellow Warbler, April 9, Berkeley 
(Rodgers). Cowbird, a six-year record of 
arrival at a feeding station in Oakland 
(males arrive first, females come 3 or 4 days 
later): April 14, 1934; April 8, 1935; April 
10, 1936; March 29, 1937; April 12, 1938; 
March 19, 1939 (Brock). Bullock's Oriole, 
April 2, Santa Lucia Mountains (L.). 
Black-headed Grosbeak, April 2, Santa 
Lucia Mountains (L.). 

Brief summaries of nesting reports reveal] 
an early start by many species and few 
interruptions so that first nestings were 
being completed more promptly and more 
successfully than usual for this area. Red 
tailed Hawk, nests on March 19 (1 egg) and 
April 2 (4 eggs) in San Joaquin Valley 
(Pulish). Sparrow Hawk, nest in box in 
Oakland, 3 eggs on March 19, § on March 21, 
almost a month early (Seibert). Great 
Horned Owl, nests on March §, 12, 19 (2), 
and April 2 (2), the later ones with young, in 
lower San Joaquin Valley (P.). Mourning 
Dove, 6 nests on April 6, one of them with 
4 eggs, in San Joaquin Valley (P.). Allen's 
Hummingbird, March 16, nest with eggs at 
Lake Merced (Bolander); second egg of a 
set hatched on April 12 at Carmel (Williams). 
Bush-Tit, March 26, young nearly ready to 
leave nest in Oakland (Seibert); April 1), 
young left a nest in Berkeley (Allen); 7 nests 
on February 15 on University of Californi: 
campus, and 37 by April 11 when the fir 
young left (Taylor and Jones). Song Spar- 
row, April 1, young out of nest in Oaklan 
(Seibert). 

A Road-runner on April 2 at Mill Vall 
(J. J. Scott) and a White-throated Swift on 
February 16 over San Leandro Reservo 
(Parmenters) were in noteworthy localitie 
—Jean M. Linspate, Museum of Vertebra: 


Zoblogy, Berkeley, Calif. 


